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CuarTteR XIX. 


RETHEDALE on a Sunday, under the summer sunshine. 

I have been reading Monsieur Taine this cold March 
morning, and his descriptions of the English climate have set me 
out of sorts. I long for a day of sunshine, and I.am sick for the 
time being of my benevolent rogue and my rascally convert. 
Come with me into the country, to the little western town, whose 
very walls you will find Arcadian after London. Let us go into 
sunshine and honest company. 

In the church of St. Stephen the Martyr the windows were all 
open ; 80 that, whilst the sleepy curate bieated in the pulpit, you 
heard the sheep answer him from the meadows; and the wind, 
warm and scented, brought with it the rustle of the waving sunlit 
shady trees outside. The day was broiling hot, the church was 
cool and had a pleasant earthy odour. Flecks of sunshine fell 
past the blinds and travelled slowly along the walls, watched by 
half-slumberous worshippers sweetly unheedful of the curate’s 
voice and oblivious of the meaning or no-meaning of his drowsy 
periods. 

A hot day, a cool shady church, a bleating voice that soothed 
and faltered not, a lullaby—lulla, lulla, lullaby—peace, peace, and 
deep tranquillity of soul. 

Not asleep, nor yet awake, and only alive enough to be placid 
and at rest, sate old Daniel with his plump hands caressing his 
round waistcoat, and his spindle shanks supported by a hassock. 
Dinah by his side, with a sore heart soothed, not by the thrice-three- 
thousand-times-winnowed chaff of the bleating curate’s discourse 
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(an excellent young man the curate, a capital bat, but no orator), 
but tranquillised by the holy quiet of the place and time. Fora 
little while, a heart at rest. 

Not far away from the pew in which Daniel and Dinah sat, was 
young lawyer Keen, with his long hair in picturesque disorder and 


his grey eyes looking afar off through the curate’s Geneva gown. 


and the curate’s body. When the curate’s bleating murmur was 
cut short all on a sudden, John awoke with a start from his reverie, 
and the organ’s voice was the voice of love tohim. The hymn 
being sung and the benediction given, away scurried John to shake 
hands with old Daniel. Daniel would not attempt to go home- 
wards without Dinah. Dinah would not attempt to go without 
Ethel, and the young man was wonderfully fond of the old one. 
Not that he was a hypocrite, more than ever so little; he really 
liked old Daniel, found him interesting and odd, as he had always 
found him,—but perhaps he was a greater chum of Daniel’s than he 
would have been if the old boy had been more separable from his 
daughter, and his daughter had been more separable from Miss 
Donne. For this young man was in love full fathom five, and, 
though he professed to know his passion hopeless, he fed it as often 
as he could. Whilst he shook hands with Dinah and her father in 
the porch, he had a lover’s ears for the voluntary Ethel played inside. 
He would fain have stayed within to listen to it peacefully, but 
was beset with fears lest for once Daniel should have persuaded 
Dinah to start without the organist. 

‘Good morning, Miss Banks,’ said John, with the old air of 
guilt upon him. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Keen,’ said Dinah, holding out her hand, 

‘How bin you, sir?’ asked Daniel. 

‘ How are you?’ asked John in return. 

Then the conversation languished, and lawyer Keen felt desper- 
ately guilty, under Dinah’s gentle gaze.. ; 

‘ Lovely weather!’ he said at last. 

‘Yes,’ said Daniel. ‘It’s fine likely weather for the time o’ 
year. It strikes a bit code to. the bones, like, when you’m i’ church, 
though.’ 

‘It does,’ said John, catching at this conversational ark of 
safety. Aboard the theme he found footing until the organ ceased 
to sound, when he became silent again, and his guilty look returned. 
By-and-by Ethel emerged from the church—to John’s fancy an 
angelic presence. Nor yet so far away from an angelic presence 
in my own. Her eyes were like dove’s eyes, as the old Hebrew 
lover said of his love’s; her face as good and gentle as it well 
might be, a little pallid—the lover’s heart was piteous about the 
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cause of the pallor at all times, when he saw her—she came through 
a band of sunlight which lay across the porch, and the light 
glorified her beautiful hair and the creamy laces at her throat. 
John began to blush and tremble in the presence of this beautiful 
divinity of his. 

‘Good morning, dear,’ said Ethel to Dinah. 

‘Good mornin’, my darlin’, said motherly Dinah, with warm 
solicitous affection. 

‘Good morning, Miss Donne,’ said the tremulous young 
lawyer, hat in hand. ‘Good morning, Miss Banks ; good morning, 
Mr. Banks.’ And away he went, routed for the twentieth time, in 
spite of his resolve. That right to raise his hat and say ‘ Good 
moraing’ was all poor John got out of his lingering at the porch 
on Sundays. ‘I haven’t got the pluck of a mouse,’ he said to him- 
self reproachfully. ‘Why can’t I face her? Why can’t I speak 
to her? Why do I look like a fool whenever she looks at me ? 
Ah, poor thing!’ pursued the unvaliant John, ‘she’s had such 
trouble, it would be a shame in me to trouble her further. And 
of course for years and years to come, whenever any fellow looks 
at her as if he cared for her, she'll think of that scoundrel of a 
Banks. Of course she will! And I shouldn’t care for her if I 
thought she wouldn’t. But I’m not going to be beaten. If any 
other fellow comes in, in the course of a year or two, any decent 
fellow that she can like and be happy with,—why > John 
found that prospect unpleasant. A lover’s thoughts are likely to 
be contradictory. The peculiarity about him is that, until he 
comes to look back at his own raptures and despondings, he regards 
them as filling up the most miserable time of his life. It is only 
when the time is over that he discovers how happy it was. My 
friend Mr. Francillon has put much philosophy into a nut-shell on 
this theme: 

We doubted, quarrelled, tore ourselves asunder ; 
Faith mimicked falsehood, hope was like despair ; 

We doubt not, strive not; calmly now we wonder 
Why we were happy, yet we know we were. 

Then dawned no day but brought twelve hours of sadness ; 
Then fell no night but knew twelve hours of pain ; 

Now night brings rest, and day brings hope and gladness ; 
Yet—could we only love and weep again ! 

John went to church with great regularity; and, if he wrote 
satiric verses on the bleating curate, forbore to give them publica- 
tion. The people of Wrethedale found no fault in him. He was 
as well-conducted a young man as any in the town, and walked 
with so much circumspection that even Ethel could see nothing in 
him to blame. And I may say here, that good and charming as 
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she was, she regarded poor John with a very unreasoning dislike 
and distrust; and had momentary twinges of hatred over him, 
concerning which she rebuked and humbled herself continually. 
She had naturally a tender conscience and a vivacious temperament. 
Tenderness of conscience grew morbid under the hands of Thomas 
a Kempis, and her youth and trouble were sure guarantees for an 
occasional touch of anger in a woman of her complexion. You 
must understand that these contentions were inward, and that she 
rarely by any chance spoke an ill-natured word; but she used to 
feel mightily indignant at thousands of things which a year before 
would have passed her unnoticed, and having felt indignant in- 
variably felt sinful afterwards, and read her dear 4 Kempis with 
passionate desire to equal or come near his spirit. A good girl with 
lofty spiritual longings and a heart that ached. 

‘ Dinah,’ she said with some severity, as John walked away into 
the sunlight of the street, ‘I wish that young man would not speak 
to us.’ 

‘Do you, dear?’ said Dinah meekly. ‘ He was an old friend 
of——ours.’ 

Oh the wound, the wound towards which every chance arrow 
struck anew in both of them! Ethel took Dinah’s arm, and without 


a word or a glance, apology and pity flashed from each to each, for 


the two had learned to love and understand each other rarely. 

‘I likin’ young Keen,’ said Daniel ; who, apart from the differ- 
ence of sex and age, was of a coarser fibre. ‘I wish my lad had 
took example by him. Eh, dear me!’ 

‘Father!’ said Dinah, warningly and beseechingly. 

‘Eh dear me!’ Daniel said again. It was little, but it was 
enough, and the two women’s eyes brimmed over behind their veils. 

Ethel, by special invitation, dined with Daniel and Dinah that 
day ; and it need hardly be said that, after this reminder of their 
trouble, the table was quiet and the meal a sad one. It was 
easy to recover composure, but anything like vivacity would have 
seemed a crime and most unnatural, and not one of the three had 
the heart to be commonplace. So they ate in sadness and without 
appetite; and in a little while Daniel went upstairs for his nap. 

‘Sing me something, dear,’ said Dinah; and Ethel sat down 
at the piano and sang hymns, until the elder woman put her arm 
about the singer’s neck, and sliding suddenly down, knelt at her 
feet, and dropped her head into Ethel’s lap. 

‘Hush, hush!’ said Ethel, taking Dinah’s head in both hands. 
‘What is it, dear ? what is it?’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Dinah, ‘ I’ve been a wicked woman all my life: a 
wicked, false, deceiving woman !’ 
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‘Nonsense, dear!’ said Ethel decisively. Then more gently, 
* You mustn’t talk so.’ Then more gently still, *‘ What is it ?’ 

‘ How can I tell you?’ wept Dinah. ‘Oh my dear, it was all 
my wicked, wicked fault as he went wrong—as he was tempted.’ 

‘Why, how could that be?’ asked Ethel, with soothing in- 
credulity. 

‘Oh! If I'd ha’ told thetruth from the beginning, if I’d had 
the courage to face the neighbours an’ take my shame, he’d ha’ 
had his rights—he’d ha’ had his rights—I know he would !’ 

Ethel recalled the words which had fallen upon her fainting 
ears on the day of George’s committal. ‘ThechildI bore!’ Had 
she not dreamed or misheard them, afterall? Was this thing 
true of Dinah ?—of Dinah, amongst all women in the world ! 

* Dinah !’ she said, forcing the other’s face upwards, and looking 
at her with an almost fierce anxiety; ‘tell me what you mean, 
this minute.’ 

* He was my child!’ said Dinah. ‘My mother passed him off 
as hers, but he was mine. An’ I’ve gone through life with a lie 
i’ my hand, an’ now it’s found me out—it’s found me out.’ 

Ethel sat sternly amazed, and had nothing to say for a while. 
Dinah, thinking herself scorned, and wholly feeling that she 
deserved it, shrank slowly away and wept anew, holding her face 
in both hands. 

And this was Dinah? thought Ethel; this was the woman she 
had so loved and pitied. For a second or two the thought was 
very nearly as terrible as anything she had yet endured. But as 
Dinah shrank away from her, the younger woman, with a sudden 
passionate impulse, cast herself upon her knees and snatched the 
sinner to her breast, and their tears mingled as they clung to- 
gether, and Ethel rocked. her to and fro as if Dinah had been a 
child. 

*I don’t care!’ her heart cried out, ‘I will love her. What- 
ever she has done, I will love her and hold to her.’ The girl’s 
heart ached anew with sudden pity. 

Then, as they knelt there, Dinah told her story; and it came 
out that the sinner was no sinner, after all. But when the tale was 
told, Ethel asked in amazement, 

‘But why, dear—why shouldn’t the neighbours have known ?’ 

‘I'd lost my lines, darlin’, said poor innocent Dinah. 

*You silly woman!’ cried Ethel; ‘ what difference could that 
make ?’ 

‘ You don’t understand,’ persisted Dinah. ‘My weddin’ lines.’ 

* Yes, yes,’ said Ethel with tender impatience. ‘ What differ- 
ence could it make? You could have got another copy from the 
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church where you were married. The copy would be quite as good. 
You could get one now. You are a lawfully married woman, and 
you need never, never be ashamed.’ 

‘TI could get my lines now ?’ asked Dinah, with a face of wonder 
and dismay. 

* Of course you could,’ cried the other. 

‘ At Waston Church ?’ 

‘Of course you could.’ 

‘Oh my dear, if I’'d only ha’ knowed it!’ And Dinah wept 
afresh. ‘If he’d had his rights, he’d never ha’ been tempted. Ob 
what a wicked, wicked foolish woman I have been! Ethel, my 
dear, forgive me for talkin’ about him, because I know it hurts 
your heart as bad as it does mine. But, darlin’, when his time’s 
up, what is he todo? Oh dear, oh dear! He is my child, for all 
he’s been so wicked. I bore him, an’ I nursed him, an’ I used to 
suckle him on the sly at first, as long as ever I dared. What 
will he do when he comes out ? What canhe do? Can I get his 
rights for him? Could I get enough to keep him and send him 
away out o’ the country an’ let him have a chance to be a good 
man again? Oh, could I, could I, darlin’ ?’ 

In the passion of this entreaty she fawned on Ethel and caressed 
her with imploring hands. 

‘ Yes,’ said Ethel boldly; ‘I am sure you could. Whatever 
would have come to your husband is lawfully yours.’ 

‘An’ nobody ’d think,” asked Dinah brokenly, ‘I wasn’t an 
honest woman?’ . 

‘Nobody!’ Ethel answered again boldly. She scorned and 
hated young George now as well as ever she had loved him, for she 
had large capacities in that direction, and the one villain she had 
known had brought them into play. But though she believed that 
she would not have lifted a finger in his behalf, she could under- 
stand his mother’s fears and longings, and her heart went with 
them. He was a scoundrel, but justice was justice; and even if 
he shared in the advantages of it, Dinah ought to have her right. 
‘ And did Mr. Bushell know this before the trial?’ she asked after 
a time spent in soothing Dinah. 

‘Yes. I went to him an’ told him, but he pretended to mis-, 
believe me. I went to the court o’ purpose to tell the magistrate, 
an’ I should ha’ done it if George hadn’t ; 

There she stopped, and Ethel kissed her with chilly lips. 

‘I’m sure he didn’t really misbelieve me,’ said Dinah. ‘I 
could see he didn’t. But he’s a hard man, my dear, and he was 
afraid of losin’ his money.’ She paused again, and hung her 
head when she continued. ‘ He miscalled me very bad, my dear. 
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He said he wouldn’t believe a word o’ my tale, and he told me’— 
her voice faltered lower as she repeated old George’s words of 
righteous anger—‘ that I ought to ha’ had my legs in the stocks 
for bringin’ such a story to him.’ 

‘He dared to say that!’ cried Ethel indignantly. ‘Get your 
certificate at once, and take every penny of your husband’s money 
from him.’ 

‘If I could only get enough!’ returned Dinah dejectedly. ‘You 
know, it’s his rights, after all, and what belongs to him belongs to 
him whether he’s been good or bad.’ Ethel made no answer. 
Young George was a terrible theme for either of the women, but 
in Dinah’s case conscience was at work. It-is worth notice that 
what are called the torments of conscience assail the best and 
leave the worst untouched. 

Dinah found herself so pressed that she determined upon duty 
at any hazard. It was hard, after hiding so long, to make the 
revelation she was bound to make. But she had sacrificed herself 
all along, and she was bound to go on sacrificing herself to the end. 

‘ Will you come with me to-morrow,’ she whispered to Ethel, 
‘if I go to look for it?’ 

' © Yes,’ said Ethel, with an air of resolution. 

So next day the two women practised a deceit on Daniel and 
Mrs. Donne, and under wicked cover of a pretended visit to the 
market town they took train towards their old home, and, reaching 
Waston Church after a four hours’ journey, sought the vicar and 
made application for a copy of the certificate. The vicar de- 
spatched a messenger for the sexton, and that humble official con- 
ducted them to the church. His department appeared to be look- 
ing up, and he scented perpetual heir-money in this new craze for 
certificate-hunting. The sexton was one of tiose people with 

whom single instances make habits. Two swallows furnished 
ample evidence of summer. 

The dusty old register was brought out again, and the-entries 
for Whit-Sunday in the year eighteen hundred and fifty revealed 
the fact that thirty or forty couples had been united in Waston 
Church on that day, but the names of Joseph Bushell and Dinah 
Banks were not amongst them. Dinah and Ethel looked at each 
other in blank dismay. 

‘Is this the only register you keep?’ asked Dinah, beginning 
to think that Ethel had been almost as ignorant as herself. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ said the sexton. ‘That’s the only one as is kep’ 
here.’ 

Ethel, with a certain feeling of dizzy discomfiture, was turning 
wer the half-dozen entries, rather to hide her own looks of dismay 
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and to get time to think than with a hope of finding anything. 
Suddenly she gave a sharp little cry. 

‘Dinah! Look here!’ 

Dinah came and saw nothing, but Ethel trated the pages 
open, and there, between the third and the fourth entries for that 
Whit-Sunday, lay the root of the missing leaf. The eyes of the 
two searchers met with instantaneous recognition of the truth. 

Ethel turned lawyer in a second. 

‘I suppose,’ she said to the sexten,‘ that very few people come 
to ask enquiries of this kind?’ 

‘Not many, ma’am,’ returned the sexton, with a tinge of 
sorrow. He suspected nothing, supposing the ery ‘ Look here!’ 
meant no more than the discovery of what his visitors required. 

‘How many do you get in a year, now ?’ she asked. 

‘Well, ma’am,’ returned the sexton, ‘I’ve been here seven 
years, an’ you an’ this lady is the second parties as has been here.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ said she. ‘Has nobody been here since Mr. 
Bushell came ?’ 

‘I don’t know the party, ma’am,’ returned the sexton, ‘not by 
name.’ 

‘He would be here, I fancy, about six months ago,’ said Ethel. 
Dinah was looking on at this with a scared face, but Ethel was 
smiling and gracious, and the sexton thought her quite a nice 
young lady. Her manner was one of sweetened commonplace, 
and the man did not dream that she cared a copper to find out 
anything. 

‘Oh no, ma’am,’ said the sexton, ‘not near as long as that. 
Only a few weeks back, ma’am.’ 

‘ And he didn’t give you his name ?’ 

* No, ma’am.’ 

‘It was sure to be Mr. Bushell, darling,’ with a warning pinch, 
Dinah still looking scared. ‘ Wasn’t it?’ 

‘It must have been,’ said Dinah in a frightened voice. 

‘What was the gentleman like?’ asked Ethel, in a casual 
way. 

‘ Why, he was a stoutish elderly party, ma’am,’ returned the 
sexton ; ‘ pretty tall an’ stout, with grey whiskers; dressed ix black 
clothes, ma’am.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ethel graciously. ‘ Thank you.’ The sexton 
touched his forelock again and again at her gratuity and her 
smile. ‘Good-day,’ she said sweetly. 

* Good-day, ma’am,’ said the sexton. ‘ Good-day, my lady ;’ and 
away they went to the sunny road, leaving the sexton to lock up 
the despoiled register and close the church. 
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‘ My dear,’ said Dinah, clinging to Ethel’s arm, and speaking 
half hysterically, ‘ he’s stole it to rob him of his rights.’ 

‘To rob you, returned Ethel quietly. ‘Let us go back and 
think over what is to be done.’ Then decisively, ‘We must see a 
lawyer.’ 

If young George had only played his cards in his defence with 
an indiscretion less pronounced, and had never made that unfortu- 
nate deposit of the stolen notes, Ethel would have believed in him 
all through. It was only the memory of these things which pre- 
vented the revival of faith ; and even as matters stood, she began to 
believe in an indefinite way that the younger scoundrel had been 
trapped into being wicked by the elder. . To late sin and love the 
sinner is a Christian maxim, but Ethel coupled a detestation of 
the sinner with her loathing of the sin even while she confessed 
to herself that the mother’s right must be respected. And the 
mother’s right was clearly the right to care for her child to the end, 
and to do what she could to fence him round from harm and to 
shield him from temptation. And Ethel could bear less to think 
of him as sunk into hopeless degradation and compelled to crime, 
than to think of him as being undeservedly prosperous, and 
perhaps softened in that way to repentance. Her feelings and her 
conscience therefore went one wzy. ‘ Do good to them that de- 
spitefully use you’ was a text which gave warranty enough for 
conscience, and her heart was wholly with Dinah, the full sadness 
of whose history she had so lately begun to comprehend. 

The two conspiratresses salved their consciences that day by a 
brief halt at the market town, during which they made reckless 
purchases to account for their lengthened absence. They reached 
home dog-tired, Dinah quite broken by this latest difficulty, and 
Ethel roused to an almost heroic resolution. It is perhaps needful 
to explain, if only for the sake of a hasty reader who will not 
imagine more than he can help, how it came about that Dinah 
had at last confessed her secret. Whilst her mother lived there 
had been somebody to share it with, and the burden was divided. 
From that time until her introduction to Ethel, Dinah had had 
but the merest casual everyday acquaintances; and if George had 
prospered, she would have been content to carry her secret to the 
end. But when the young fellow went so completely to the bad, 
and when the mother began to reflect upon his future, the weight 
became too dreadful, and a part of it must at any risk be thrown 
away. And apart from that, Dinah was desperate and at bay, 
facing circumstance with a tragic and heart-broken heroism of 
which only women are capable. The psychology of the case is 
simple, Her own sin of secresy in respect to the marriage had 
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resulted in her child’s sin of dishonesty. You and I would not 
put it so, but it was inevitable that Dinah should fasten the two 
things together in that way. Her sin had led to sin, and she 
must make atonement. So the poor thing confessed, as the first 
step, to one she loved, and whom she had helped to injure. - What 
Ethel could not achieve she did. She hated the sin, but she 
loved the sinner still. He had gone in her arms as a baby, she 
had kissed the rosy dimpled feet now so pierced with the thorns 
of evil ways. He was her child, after all, though he were a 
thousand times wicked ; and even now she would have borne his 
punishment for him, and have rejoiced to do it. Foolish, but 
like a mother, and perhaps not altogether to be condemned or 
lightly spoken of. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘Dinan,’ said Ethel next morning, ‘did you ever ask Mr. 
Keen to tea?’ 

‘No,’ said Dinah listlessly. 

‘Will you write and ask him ?’ 

‘ Why, dear ?’ 

‘I want to meet him.’ 

‘Why, it was only o’ Sunday last,’ said Dinah, ‘ you wished he 
wouldn’t speak to us.’ 

‘Did 1?’ asked Miss Donne disingenuously. ‘ Well, I want 
particularly to see him now, dear. Will you ask me to tea to- 
morrow and ask him to come also. Ask two or three of the people 
whom you know from the church, and have a little party.’ 

‘Ethel!’ said Dinah, reproachfully. 

‘ My darling,’ returned Ethel with an air of determination, 
‘we cannot stay at the point we have reached. We must go on. 
That wicked man must be punished for stealing the certificate, 
and you must have what belongs to you. Until we know what to 
do, we can do nothing.’ 

‘ But how will givin’ a party help us to find out what to do?’ 
asked Dinah. 

‘TI will put a supposititious case to Mr. Keen,’ said Ethel, losing 
a little of her colour as she spoke,—‘ you find things like it in 
novels, dear,—and he will never for a moment guess that I am 
offering him a realcase. You don’t want your secret to be made 
the common talk of the country, and we must manage it by our- 
selves. If we consulted a lawyer, you would have to tell him 
everything, and that would be terrible. You know what those 
stupid men do. They get things into newspapers and make 
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everybody talk about them. Now, when we know what is the 
right course to take, we can do whatever must be done quite quietly.’ 

‘But if you punish Mr. Bushell, people will have to know,’ 
objected Dinah. 

‘Not if you only punish him by frightening him and taking 
your money from him. I believe they hang people for stealing 
from a church register. I am sure I have read that somewhere. 
And you don’t want to do that.’ 

‘ Not for everythin’ in the world,’ cried Dinah. 

‘If you go to alawyer,’ said. Ethel, confident in her superior 
knowledge, ‘I am afraid they would hang him if they found him 
guilty. Of course he knows that, and when. we know what to do 
we can frighten him, and make him give up everything he has of 
yours. It is right that you should have it. Let me write the 
notes of invitation. Shall we ask Miss Wade? ‘ Miss Banks pre- 
sents her compliments to Miss Wade, and will be pleased to see her 
at tea to-morrow (Wednesday) afternoon at five o’clock.” Shall 
we ask Mr. Gimble, the organist at Shareham? ‘“ Miss Banks 
presents, &c.” Now to Mr. Keen.’ 

Dinah acquiesced in this programme with fear and trembling. 
Three young ladies and three young gentlemen were invited. 
Ethel promised to bring her mother, and the purchases from the 
market town were investigated. Most of them appeared to have 
been made with a view to this stroke of policy, now that the 
policy was revealed, and Dinah meekly and timidly submitted to 
Miss Donne’s overwhelming generalship. On the morrow, with 
fluttering hearts, the conspiratresses met again, and shortly after- 
wards the guests began to arrive. The Reverend Walter Boyper, 
curate at St. Stephen the Martyr’s; Miss Boyper, sister of the 
foregoing ; Mr. Gimble, the ‘ arrant duffer ’ who before Miss Donne’s 
time had played the organ at the Martyr’s; Miss Wade, an elderly 
young lady of some private means, known to be a devout attendant 
at the services of the Martyr, and suspected of setting her cap at 
the bleating curate. All these came, but no John Keen. Mr. 
Keen was waited for and came not. Tea was served and finished 
and taken away. The curate sang— ' 

What the bee is to the floweret 
‘When he seeks for honey dew, 


What the bird is to the boweret, 
That, my love, I'd be to you. 


Miss Wade was understood to accept this as a delicate atten- 
tion. Mr. Gimble, who was popularly accused of a hopeless 
passion for Miss Boyper, sang ‘The Heart Bowed Down.’ Miss 
Boyper in musical response declared that she would marry her own 
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lad, her own lad, her own lad; that she would marry her own lad, 
for true of heart was she. Ethel sang two or three ballads, and Mrs. 
Donne with stiff country dignity sat with her hands crossed and her 
toes together, and was deliberately uncomfortable. No John Keen, 
and no word from him. Daniel, who was getting more frail every 
day, went to bed early ; and the guests, taking this as a signal, began 
to leave. The summer dusk had settled into summer night, and 
Ethel had but lingered for a word or two of hope and encourage- 
ment to Dinah, when a rapid step came along the otherwise silent 
street, and paused before the door. Then the bell rang, and Dinah 
went herself to answer it. 

‘Is Miss Banks within?’ 

John Keen at last. 

* Come in, Mr. Keen,’ said Dis.2zh tiemulously; and John entered 
fluent in apology. 

‘I have been away to Borton, Miss Banks,’ said John, ‘to a 
two-days’ cricket-match, and only found your note on my return 
ten minutes since. I ran up to say how very sorry I was to lose 
the opportunity your kind invitation gave me. I hope you have 
had a pleasant evening.’ 

* Quite a nice evening, thank you,’ said Dinah, leading the way 
to the parlour. John with repeated excuses followed, and became 
on a sudden dumb at the sight of Miss Donne. That deceptive 
young woman arose with a smile, and shook hands with him. 
This was delicious, but so embarrassing, all things considered, as to 
be scarcely bearable. He half recovered his voice in a while and 
murmured, ‘Came to apologise and explain; sorry to miss the 
pleasure ; trust to have another opportunity ;’ and then, being again 
routed, said ‘ Good-night,’ and turned to fly. 

Ethel cast an appealing glance at Dinah. 

‘Pray don’t think of goin’ yet, Mr. Keen.’ And she took - 
his hat away and handed him a chair. John sat down in a 
miserable elysium, and Ethel began to talk to him. Mrs. Donne 
had some time since put a shawl over her head and walked into 
her own house next door, through the wicket. gate which connected 
the two back gardens; and the guests having departed, John and 
Ethel and Dinah were alone. Dinah took no share in the con- 
versation, but sat and listened with mingled expectation and fear. 

‘By the way, Mr. Keen,’ said Ethel rather abruptly, ‘I want 
to make an appeal to your legal knowledge.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said John. 

‘ You read quite unbelievable things in books sometimes—in 
novels, you know—and the critics often laugh at books for the false 
ideas the writers have about law. Now,I want to know what 
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would really be the punishment for stealing a certificate of 
marriage from a church register.’ 

* Well,’ said John, ‘I dare say a judge would make it depend 
very much upon the issues involved. I should fancy the punish- 
ment wouldn’t in any case go under a couple of years, and it 
might under aggravated circumstances run up to twelve, fifteen, 
twenty.’ 

*So much?’ asked Ethel with outward innocence. ‘ They 
wouldn’t hang him ?’ 

‘Qh dear, no,’ returned John. f 

The two women felt horribly guilty, and one looked it. 
Ethel carried on her scheme with an excellence of mendacity for 
which nobody would have given her credit. 

‘ And now, how would anybody really go about, in real life, to 
find a certificate that had been stolen?’ 

John was delighted to be questioned upon a topic of this sort. 

‘ That depends,’ he answered, ‘on the date of the marriage. 
Nowadays, a man would be simply an ass for his trouble if he 
stole a church certificate of marriage.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Ethel almost too eagerly. 

* Because,’ said John, ‘ all the registrars’ records are preserved at 
Somerset House. Suppose, now, that I wanted to prove a 
marriage, and some clumsy swindler stole the church certificate, all 
I should have to do would be to go up to London, to Somerset 
House, and pay for a certificated copy of the register there kept.’ 

‘That depends, you say, on the date of the marriage?’ asked 
Ethel, as calmly as she could—calmly enough for John to see no- 
thing, since he looked for nothing, but with enough disturbance to 
be seen by Dinah, who watched for it. Dinah’s heart was well- 
nigh failing her. 

‘Well,’ said John reflectively, ‘any such crime would be 
quite futile if it attempted to hide a marriage which had taken 
place within the last thirty years. ‘I’m not certain that even 
earlier than that it might not be trouble wasted, but of the thirty 
years at least I am quite sure.’ 

Ethel looked across at Dinah, and that glance completed 
what the journey and the discovery of Monday, the suspense of 
Tuesday, and the disappointment of Wednesday had begun and 
carried on, Dinah broke out crying. Ethel was by her side in 
an instant with consoling arms about her. John looked on help- 
less and astonished. 

‘Don’t, dear, don’t! Hush! hush! hush!’ 

‘Oh my dear, wept Dinah, ‘no blessing ’ll ever rest. on any- 
thin’ got at i’ that way. Oh my dear, itisn’tright. Idon’t blame 
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you, my dear, because I led you into it. You, as never spoke a 
word as wasn’t true till now, an’ me to lead you into such wicked 
make-believin’ ! ’ 

‘Hush! hush!’ implored the exposed conspiratress. 

John was more helpless and more astonished than before. 

‘What good,’ sobbed Dinah, ‘has ever come of my wicked 
hidin’ of the truth ? What good has ever come of it?’ 

‘Control yourself, whispered Ethel. 

‘My dear,’ said Dinah, struggling to speak calmly, with in- 
different success, ‘it’s been growin’ on my mind for years an’ 
years. It was wicked to hide it from Joe’s father an’ mother, an’ 
it was wicked to hide it from mine. It’s been a sin all along, an’ 
now it’s found me out. But Ill own the truth now, an’ bear 
the blame, an’ everybody shall know what a wicked woman I’ve 
been.’ 

John was more and more wonder-stricken. 

‘ You a wicked woman, you suffering angel!’ cried Ethel, fold- 
ing Dinah’s head to her bosom, and swaying it to and fro. 

‘I have been a wicked woman all along,’ protested Dinah. 
¢But I'll lead nobody else into wickedness again. I'll tell the 
truth and bear the blame. Mr. Keen,’ she said, lifting her tear- 
stained face from Ethel’s bosom, ‘I'll tell you everything, an’ then 
you shall advise me for the best.’ 

‘Not now,’ said John, recovering himself a little. ‘ Whatever 
you may have to tell me, Miss Banks, tell me at some future time, 
when you are less agitated, and more mistress of yourself. I would 
very much rather ’—he went on, in answer to the expression of her 
face—*I would very much rather not hear it now, whatever it 
may be. I should feel that your confidence had been surprised. 
Let me go away now, and if you see fit, send for me in the morn- 
ing. If not,’ he added rather vaguely, ‘let us forget all about 
it.’ 

Dinah would have laid hands upon him, and have told her 
story there and then, but Ethel held her firmly. 

‘Mr. Keen is quite right,’ said Ethel; and John, with those 
approving words in his ears, made off. He was naturally much 
bewildered, although he, quite as strongly as Ethel, repudiated 
Dinah’s self-accusations; and he slept none the more soundly for 
the curious scene he had witnessed. 

Dinah after his departure exhibited an altogether new phase of 
character. She turned sullen, and declined to listen to reason. 

‘I'll do what’s right,’ she said. ‘ Nothin’ shall change me.’ 

‘ But, dear,’ urged Ethel, ‘ we can get a copy of your marriage 
lines from Somerset House, now that we know they are there; and 
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we can write to Mr. Bushell, or go to see him, and tell him what 
we know, and frighten him into doing justice.’ 

‘Tl do what’s right,’ Dinah sullenly declared. ‘Nothin’ shall 
change me.’ 

‘ By all means do what your conscience tells you,’ said Ethel. 
* But it is surely not a matter of conscience with you to tell your 
private affairs to Mr. Keen.’ 
*T’ll do what’s right,’ repeated Dinah. ‘ Nothin’ shall change 
After this third declaration Ethel forbore to press her. Dinah, 
after all these years of self-repression, was in ‘a mood to cry her 
secret from the house-tops, and she lay awake all night determin- 
ing more and more to visit lawyer Keen in the morning and tell 
him everything. Whatever was done now should be done openly— 
so she resolved. Merely to shield herself, she had let her child go 
without the knowledge of a mother’s love; and she thought now, 
with what unavailing longing only a mother may rightly tell, how 
differently all might have gone had she been brave enough to own 
him as her cwn. She could see now that almost anybody could 
have enlightened her ignorance about her marriage lines; and if 
she could but have used a mother’s love and authority with the 
lad, she felt sure that he would have grown up to be a different 
creature. And since secresy and deceit had brought things to 
their present evil pass, she would have no more of them. Let 
everything henceforth be open and above-board. Much as she felt 
herself shrink from public notice, she would rather that the whole 
world knew her story and talked about her than have another secret 
to weigh her down, or endure the weight of the old one_any longer. 

Before Dinah could start with any hope of finding John Keen 
awake, Ethel came in again, and found the resolve of last night 
asstrongas ever. All attempts to dissuade her were trouble thrown 
away, and in due time Dinah put on her things and went out, 
leaving Ethel behind dissatisfied. Perhaps the dissatisfaction found 
root partly in the fact that John Keen was to be the recipient of 
Dinah’s long-cherished secret, and that Ethel’s own deceitful 
manceuvre was to be exposed to him. She didnot care greatly for 
Mr. Keen’s opinion, but she did not wish anybody to know that 
she could have found it in her nature to finesse and make pretences 
in that treacherous way. What would Mr. Keen think of her? 
How could he fail to see her as she was ?—a sly and cat-like creature 
who had every right to be ashamed of herself. Oh, how she had 
deceived him—pretending that she had merely taken a case from 
a novel, while she questioned him with an air of indifference on an 
affair of such moment. And suppose—lawyers took fees for advis- 
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ing people—suppose he should fancy that she had attempted to 
defraud him of his fee! 

When John came to hear the story, he was naturally a good 
deal astonished; but though he was a young man, he was ace 
eustomed to curious stories in the exercise of his profession, 
and he accepted this one with little sign of amazement. Dinah 
laid the case before him with trembling, and expected to be 
rebuked for all her wickedness; but the young lawyer faced 
it with a business air, and seemed to have no great belief in 
her surprising wickedness. He made notes clear and succinct 
in form, and bowed his visitor away with a manner somewhat pre- 
occupied. 

‘Tf will let you know something about the matter in a day or 
two,’ said John. ‘It is not at all a complex case to deal with.’ 

Dinah felt as if she had been speaking to a statue, he 
took everything in so cool a way; but when she had gone, the 
lawyer threw his professional bearing aside, and travelled up and 
down his room, pausing every now and then with some excla- 
mation of astonishment. He could afford to be astonished now 
that his new client was not looking at him; but he would not 
waste time about it. 

‘I shall have lots of time to wonder,’ he said, ‘as I go up to 
town.’ With that reflection he began to pack ; and on consulting 
a time-table, found himself in easy time for the London train. 
The railway-station being at no great distance from his house, he 
himself carried his small portmanteau thither, and was whirled 
away to London; arriving in time to drive straight to Somerset 
House, and secure a copy of the certificate of Dinah’s marriage. 
With this document in his possession he drove to Euston, booked 
for Birmingham, and before nightfall was settled in the smoky 
midland capital. Thence he wrote to Dinah informing her of his 
first success, and in the morning he made for the country church 
in which the marriage had been solemnised. The sexton by this 
time was accustomed to the request John had to proffer. It was 
getting to be quite a usual and ordinary thing for strangers to turn 
up and pay him fora sight of the parish register. He received 
his new visitor, therefore, with calm satisfaction, and ushered him 
into the little vestry with the air of a man who is about his com- 
mon business. John, with the certificated copy before him, turned 
to the missing page, and found tkere the root of the stolen leaf. 

‘Who cut out this page ?’ he asked quietly but suddenly, and 
fixed a penetrating eye upon the sexton. 

‘Eh ?’ said that small official. If he were guilty of any share 
in the matter, he was a cool hand indeed. 
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‘A page has been stolen from this register,’ said John, tapping 
at the book. ‘It has been stolen within the last six or seven 
months.’ It was easy to guess that. Whilst the marriage re- 
mained a secret, nobody was likely to steal the eniry. * Who has 
had access to this book since then ?’ 

* Who’s seen the book, d’ye mean?’ asked the sexton. ‘ Why, 
two ladies as was here t’other day, and a geutleman as was here 
some weeks back.’ 

‘Should you know the gentleman again?’ 

* Surely I should!’ the man answered. 

‘Are you busy? Car you come with me—if I pay you for 
your trouble—for an hour or two?’ John demanded. 

‘I ain’t particular busy,’ said the sexton. ‘But what might you 
want me to do?’ 

‘Wait a moment. Now try to remember very clearly. Did 
you leave that gentleman alone at all?’ 

‘No, I didn’t,’ said the sexton stoutly. He saw a chance of 
being got into trouble, and he made his denial with considerable 
emphasis. To John Keen’s perception he rather overdid it. 

“What, not to get a glass of beer?’ asked John, at a venture. 
He put that query to the sexton with a look so knowing that the 
poor man quailed, and capitulated surlily. 

‘ Well, there ain’t no harm in that, as far as I know.’ 

‘We shall know more about that by-and-by,’ said John. 
‘Don’t try to deceive me any more.’ Beneath the legal glance 
the sexton cowered. ‘How long did you leave him alone with this 
register ?’ 

‘Why, not above a matter o’ five minutes.’ 

‘You left a stranger alone with a church register for five 
minutes, did you?’ asked John severely. ‘ Now, I am a lawyer, 
and unless you behave yourself to my satisfaction you may get into 
trouble. Are you busy to-day ?’ 

‘No, sir ; not particular.’ 

‘Then, lock these things up and come with me.’ 

The man obeyed, but paused at the church porch to ask— 

‘What might you want me to do, sir?’ 

‘I want to see if you can recognise the man whom you left 
alone with the register.’ 

‘I should know him among ten thousand,’ said the sexton. 

‘I suppose,’ said John, ‘you know how to hold your tongue 
when it is to your own interest?’ The sexton nodded gloomily. 
‘Then, until I authorise you to speak, be quiet, will you?’ The 
man nodded gloomily again, and it was clear that he was perturbed. 
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‘I shall pay you for your time and trouble,’ said John, relenting a 
little. ‘And now-come along!’ 

And John set out with the sexton beside him in pursuit of old 
George Bushell. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Wuen dawn began to broaden through the blinds of the double- 
bedded room, old George, looking woefully worn and lined, sat 
up on his elbow and looked across at his protégé, who slumbered 
peacefully with his mouth open and his eyelids and nose still a 
little inflamed by the heat and salt of tears. Christian forgiveness 
and benevolence never wore a guise in which they looked less like 
themselves than they did in old George’s case that morning. 
With his fluffy grey hair tumbled loose about his head, his eyes 
shrunken small, his wooden features puckered into corners and 
sharp edges, and his flannel night-gown opened at his throat, he 
sat and surveyed the object of his charity and shook his fist at him. 
The young man being evidently very sound asleep, the elder arose 
and began to dress with great quiet, having it in his mind to 
avoid a renewal of the terror of last night. He dared not go upon 
his knees again—just yet. In a month or two, perhaps, when his 
wickedness was less fresh upon him, he might try to pray,-and 
might fairly expect to be excused, but not then. So he prowled 
about like an ugly and dishevelled ghost on tiptoe, and having 
washed and dressed with extreme quiet, he put on his hat, un- 
locked the bedroom door, and went out silently. Then, having 
closed the door behind him, he began to knock at it loudly with 
his knuckles, and hearing a sleepy ‘ Who’s there?’ he entered 
again. 

* Good morning, sir, said the other criminal shamefacedly. 

‘Good mornin’, Mr. Banks,’ answered the old man. ‘It’s time 
you was stirrin’, sin’t it ?’ 

The youngster obediently got out of bed and dressed, fumbling 
unwontedly with his garments, and confused by the wooden watch- 
fulness of his companion. When, in accordance with his own 
resolves and his promise to the chaplain, he knelt by his bedside, 
his thoughts were so full of a comfortless appreciation of the fact 
that Mr. Bushell was staring hard at the back of his.head, that he 
did not even cast about for a form of words, but, having knelt ”~ 
a decent space, arose and completed his toilet. 

It was yet barely five o’clock, and there was nobody but theirs 
selves stirring in the hotel. Mr. Bushell finding time as heavy on 
his hands now as when he had lain tossing and tumbling in. bed, 
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naturally began to think the late estate better than the present, 
and regretted that he had awakened his charge so soon. He sat 
down by the window and pretended to read at a big hotel Bible 
which he took from the top of the chest of drawers, casting furtive 
glances at young George now and again. The released one sat 
constrainedly doing nothing, and wishing himself with all his sou 
at sea, and safely out of his benefactor’s society. He had had no 
idea that Mr. Bushell was a man of such rigid religious practice as 
he seemed to be, but his beliefs in that gentleman were under- 
going, or had indeed undergone, a remarkable change. Fartively 
he looked across at him and wondered. -Where was there in his 
face a sign of that amazing tenderness he had shown? There was 
no such sign visible to the furtive watcher’s eyes. If there had 
been in young George’s mind the faintest ground for any suspicion 
of an interested motive, he would have leapt to that standing- 
place at once, and have refused to take any other, however plausible 
it might appear. But there was nothing of the kind, and he was 
lost in amazement and gratitude, though, in the midst of all his 
thankfulness, he was growing more and more resolved about the 
-Melbourne question. He pretended to himself to hold that ques- 
tion open, but he knew that he was quite decided, and that the 
expectant Nally and Tulson would look for him’ in vain. Yet he 
was full of good resolves, and was profoundly convinced of the 
necessity which lay upon him to be honest in the future. He was 
going to be more than honest—he was going to be devout, but this 
one crooked step was necessary to enable him to enter upon the 
Straight path. Then, being once within it, he would never, never, 
never deviate any more. , 
Thus benefactor and protégé sat together, each busily engaged 
in the hoodwinking of his own soul, until the sound of footsteps in 
the corridors, the calling of voices and clapping of doors, bespoke 
the house alive again, and they adjourned to their private sitting- 
room together. There the old man ordered breakfast, and, by way 
of maintaining tis character, murmured a clumsy grace above it, 
which sounded, even in the repentant gaol-bird’s ears, as though 
it were unhabitual. Breakfast, for which neither of the’ two 
had any great appetite, being finished, Mr. Bushell called: for his 
billcand paid it, saw young George into a four-wheeler, and his 
‘inggage placed on top, and himself entering, was driven to the 
docks. ‘On the way thither he drew out a fattish pocket-book, 
-which young George had twice or thrice seen before, and produc- 
ing from it a bundle of bank-notes, he began to thumb them 
“carefully over, whilst the watcher’s heart beat ‘with a flatteriny 
expectancy, 
c? 
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‘Count them,’ said the Christian benefactor, handing the 
bundle across. 

Young George with nervous fingers told them off. Twenty 
ten-pound Bank of England notes. It was an amazing relief to 
have them in his hands, though, curious as it may seem, it was only 
then that the fear occurred to him that his benevolent rescuer 
might have remitted the money to Messrs. Nally and Tulson of 
Melbourne. 

‘What do you make ’em ?’ asked Mr. Bushell. 

‘ Two hundred pounds, sir,’ said the other tremblingly. 

‘ Now don’t lct’s have no moor snivellin’’ said old George, 
rather brutally. He was afraid of being noticed, and at the bare 
thought of encountering anybody known to him he shivered anda 
premonition of that dreadful swimming in the head came back 
upon him. ‘Put ’em in your pocket,’ he continued. ‘Theer’s 
what I promised you, an’ now you're provided for.’ 

Young George obeyed like a maninadream. Even yet he 
was not used to it. 

‘Now, Mr. Banks,’ said the old man, leaning forward and 
drawling loudly as the four-wheeler jolted along the cobbled pave- 
ment of the street, “I want you to understand as that ain’t the 
last. help you "ll receive from me if you deserve it. The world’s 
afore you, an’ I look to you to do well. You'll be wise to give all 
your past acquaintance in this country the go-by, and remind 
nobody of your crime. If I hear good accounts of you, I shall do 
my best to influence your father to overlook your offence, but 
you'll be wise not to attempt to write to him until I advise you. 
D’ye hear?’ 

‘I will follow your advice, sir, in all things,’ said young George 
faintly. 

‘ Theer’s nobody,’ so the old man cogitated, ‘as he’s likely to 
write to, left i’ the place.’ Daniel had gone, no man seemed to 
know whither. John Keen had faded out of sight. So had Ethel 
and Dinah. And young George was certainly ignorant of their 
whereabouts ?—It might be as well to test that. 

‘You know as Mr. Banks has sold the Saracen, don’t you?’ he 
asked. 

‘I didn’t know it, sir,’ answered George with downcast eyes. 

‘Him an’ your—sister ’—he half boggled at the word, he had 
‘mother’ so strongly in his mind—‘ an’ the folks at Quarrymoor, 
have all gone away together nobody knows wheer. But—’— re- 
membering that this scarcely agreed with his promise—‘I shall 
try to find your father, and persuade him to soften to you a bit, a 
I hear good news of you.’ 
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The young criminal began to think. If his father cut him off, 
and that was likely enough, Dinah would inherit whatever there 
was, Dinah had always been very fond of him, and was not the 
sort of woman to cheat a brother of his rights. He did her so 
much credit, and he began to see that there was hope, after all. 
She would not be influenced by Mr. Bushell, and it would be easy 
to find her. She could not have gone away and have left no trace 
behind. 

The released convict did not weep any more, and his companion, 
though he was relieved by that fact, had upon him a contradictory 
feeling that the young man ought to have been,moved anew by his 
last evidence of trust and kindness. The noise and bustle of the 
docks were a great trial to Mr. Bushell, for he saw in every stranger 
a possible acquaintance, and the danger of detection seemed im- 
minent and terrible. He rushed young George aboard ship, there- 
fore, and went down with him into the saloon, where he began to 
feel feverish with suspense and fear. 

‘T’ll mek’ efforts,’ he whispered behind his hand, ‘ to find out 
wheer your folks are, an’ theer’s no manner of doubt I shall ha’ 
found ’em afore you get to Melbourne.’ 

‘It. will be a long search, else,’ said young George to himself 
drearily and with an inside reproach. 

‘If you want to write to them, send through me, an’ I'll find 
means to forrard your cause.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said young George chokily. ‘Good-bye, old 
England!’ he thought. He was going away a rescued felon, dis- 
graced and disowned, and only (of all his friends) the man he had 
injured clung to him. 

The steward approached. 

‘ Better get ashore, now, sir.’ 

* Good-bye,’ said the old scoundrel, ‘an’ God bless you! You'll 
be met at Melbourne. They'll know the ship you're coming by. 
I shall send ’em a message by wire.’ 

* Good-bye, sir,’ said the younger rogue. 

Old George gave a limp hand to him, and hurried ashore. 
Dreading to be recognised, yet afraid to leave until he had seen the 
last of his protégé, lest even now some stroke of fortune should 
prevent him from going, he lingered on the quay. At eleven 
o'clock to the minute, the splendid ocean-going steamer began to 
move; slowly and heavily she forged ahead ; and old George, seeing 
his young namesake now on deck, ran alongside puffing and 
panting until she cleared the dock-gate and steamed majestically 
down the river. There was a great crowd about him, and hats and 
handkerchiefs were waving on the steamer and on the quay, and 
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land and water alike sent out a cheer. Hurrah and good-bye 
from quay to deck and deck to quay. Hurrah! Good-bye! 
Hurrah! In a while all went quiet, and old George walked away 
a free man. The certificate destroyed, the wicked Rightful Heir 
forever banished, what had he to fear? He put that problem to 
himself a hundred times, and he always answered, ‘ Nothing,’ 
though there was a dread within him which would not be ap- 
peased. 

© What is theer for me to be afraid on?’ he asked himself, and 
always answered, ‘ Nothing.’ 

’ But the voice inside said,‘ Everything. The whole world-wide 
chapter of accident. Any and every little wind of chance. Me 
—your conscience !’ 

And as poor old George’s evil fortune would have it, the very 
next. Sunday morning, when he went to church, the incumbent at 
Trinity preached from this text : 

‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?’ 


So Joe Bushell’s son was following—with a difference—in the 
steps of his father, and leaving England and hearts he had made 
sore behind him. He was free—free to go where he would, and 
carve out his fortune with the lessons of the past behind him. 
Whatever came to pass in the future, he would at least be honest. 
He went down from the saloon deck to the saloon, and asked for a 
small bottle of champagne, for he felt badly shaken, and needed a 
reviver. After that he was not going to be extravagant, but he 
could afford five-shillings’-worth of delight and self-gratulation 
after all he had endured. The wine, at his request, was poured 
into a big soda-water glass, and as he held it and watched the 
beaded bubbies winking at the brim, his heart sent up a bubble or 
two of joy to his eyes; and as he sipped, things looked dim and 
blurred to him, seen through those thin tears. He sipped his wine 
and thought. It was necessary to escape at Queenstown if he 
meant to evade Messrs. Nally and Tulson at all. Very well—but 
was it necessary to sacrifice his luggage? That would be a pity, 
and would be ungrateful into the bargain. The two portmanteaus 
were in his state-room, but the big chest was on deck waiting to 
be lowered into the hold. He finished his wine, walked out, and 
looked at it. So far, it bore no distinguishing mark—for in the 
rush and hurry of his preparations, the painting of name or initials 
had. been forgotten. George thought that fortunate. ‘ George 
Banks’ was not a good name to go through the world with, after 
what had happened to the holder of it; and though he was 
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registered under that title in the list of the ship’s passengers, he 
decided that this was the last time he would bear it. Whilst he 
stood looking dreamily at the chest and cogitating, a sailor precipi- 
tated his thoughts into sudden form for action by preparing to hale 
away the trunk towards the open hold. 

‘ Steady, there!’ said George. ‘ Don’t stow that away yet.’ 

‘ Ain’t this for Melbourne ?’ asked the man. 

‘Tam not yet certain,’ young George said, rehearsing this final 
necessary lie of his upon the seaman before trying it elsewhere. ‘I 
am booked for Melbourne, but until I reach Queenstown I cannot 
tell whether or not I shall have to forfeit my passage-money.’ 

‘ That’s rather awkward, sir, ain’t it?’ said the man good- 
humouredly. 

‘ Yes, said George condescendingly. ‘ How long do we stay at 
Queenstown ?’ 

‘Light hours, sir,’ the man answered. 

‘Dear me!’ said George; ‘no morethanthat? I may have to 
stay in Queenstown for the next ship. You had better leave it 
out.’ 

‘Til put it in last thing, sir,’ said the man, ‘so that you can 
get at it easy. But there’s no name on it.’ 

In a pocket of the suit of clothes he wore—the very suit in 
which he had been arrested—George had a card-case, and pro- 
ducing this, he drew forth a card and saw the man tack it on to 
the chest. Then he marched away to find the captain. They 
were in the Irish Channel by this time, and having lovely weather 
and smooth water. The first bustle of departure was over, and the 
captain was at leisure to advise a first-class passenger. 

‘ Just before leaving my hotel to come aboard this morning,’ 
said George, ‘I received a telegram instructing me to call at 
Queenstown, and in a certain eventuality to remain there to await 
new instructions. In case I have to stay and to follow by the 
next vessel, will it be competent for me to recover my passage- 
money or any part of it?’ 

‘The company’s agent will see about that at Queenstown,’ said 
the captain. ‘But,’ with suave politeness, ‘I trust you won't 
have to leave us.’ 

‘I trust not,’ said young George. ‘ How long do we stay at 
Queenstown ? ’ 

‘ Eight hours, sir,’ said the captain. 

‘ That,’ said George, carrying on his comedy, and doing his best 
to make it look lifelike, ‘is a very short time.’ 

‘ We move along, nowadays,’ said the captain with a cheerful 
laugh. 
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‘You do indeed,’ said George. ‘ This is a very fine boat.’ 

‘ Anything else I can tell you?’ asked the captain, finding 
himself summoned by his first officer. 

‘Nothing, thank you,’ answered George, and so they parted 
mutually satisfied. ‘A free man again! a free man again!’ the 
champagne sang through all his. pulses. A free man again, and 
not a soul tosuspect him here. Thelie had prospered. It sounded 
natural enough—why should it not prosper? Who was to guess 
that he broke a compact with the only friend he had in all the 
world, by not going on to Melbourne? He talked to his fellow- 
passengers about it—what a nuisance it was, this probability of 
his having to stay in Queenstown—and they took an interest in the 
case, and had arguments about the probabilities and non-proba- 
bilities of a recovery of the passage-money, until George himself 
began to be interested in the matter too, and half-believed his own 
tale. He grew almost pathetic in his laments to a middle-aged 
lady with whom he fell into talk on the saloén deck. 

‘I had hoped,’ he said, ‘ to pick up health a little on the voyage. 
I have been longing for the sea for a month past.’ 

That was true enough, but the middle-aged lady would have 
been a little astonished if she had had shown to her the where and 
when of the longing. 

‘You do not enjoy good health ?’ said the lady. 

‘I do when I get it,’ said George with chastened gaiety, and 
the lady was so complaisant as to smile. ‘ But I am only newly 
recovered from a fever. _Had to shave my head,’ said George with 
quite a fine-gentleman manner, ‘and strap me down. Imagi 
all sorts of horrors, don’t you know, and was really dreadfully ill.’ 

With suchlike scraps of imaginative autobiography did our 
youthful traveller beguile time and the middle-aged lady, until the 
call to dinner. He already felt himself again, and if his gaiety 
was sometimes a little tremulous, what else could be looked for ina 
man so pallid—a poor fellow only recently recovered from a most 
prostrating illness? He declared on deck again in the evening 
that the sea-air was already doing him a world of good after the 
close confinement of his—sick room; and probably it was. His 
regrets about the sacrifice of the voyage, even for a week or two, 
were almost affecting. He had such a longing for the sea, and 
had so looked forward to it, and now, poor thing, his hopes were 
dashed. It is certain that if he had continued the voyage as he 
began it, the ladies at least would have petted him prodigiously. 
A well-set broad-shouldered young fellow, with a handsome figure 
and a face by no means unhandsome, a pleasant tenor voice, a look 
and tone approaching to the look and tone of culture—a released 
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felon, yes, but once Ethel Donne’s chosen husband. Quite a taking 
young person, and almost in hysteric spirits just then, as might have 
been predicted of him, considering the circumstances. 

He went ashore at Queenstown, and came back with regret 
painted visibly upon his pale and interesting countenance. His 
instructions had not arrived, and he was compelled to stay behind 
until the despatch of the next vessel. People quite condoled with 
him, and said ‘good-bye’ in the friendliest and most regretful 
manner, considering the brevity of their acquaintance with him. 
His luggage was put ashore, and the captain gave him instructions 
as to the best way of going about to obtain a consideration for his 
lost passage-money in the next vessel of the same line, and even 
wrote a note introducing him to the Queenstown agent of the firm. 
The young gentleman tore his card from the top of his trunk and 
extracted the tacks. He had his portmanteaus painted with the 
initials ‘G. C.,’ and his big chest painted ‘Mr. George Cheston.’ 
He got cards engraved and printed with the name of Mr. George 
Cheston, and he shipped himself by the very earliest vessel to New 
York, And then, when he stood upon the vessel’s deck and passed 
from Queenstown Harbour, he felt himself doubly free—free of the 
old crime and folly, free of the name associated with it, The past 


was wiped out. 
Ban, ban, Caliban ! 
Have a new name and be a new man! } 


On the Atlantic voyage he made new friends under his new 
name—the name was the best he could think of—gentlemanly, 
but not too swellish, and represented, as we know, by an honourable 
family in his own district. His hair grew, his moustache was 
rapidly approaching its normal fascinating droop and curl, and 
his cheeks had recovered their colour, before the ship’s look-out 
sighted Sandy Hook. And how about his spiritual condition? 
Well, perhaps that was not altogether satisfactory even to the 
young man himself. A certain number of lies were necessary, of 
course. Or rather, let us deal gently with him, and call them— 
not lies, but—visionary circumstances called into being by the 
exigencies of the case, and employed necessarily as a background 
and plot to stand on for the new figure which now filled the place 
of George Banks in the scheme of the world. Grant that, under 
the conditions in which he was placed, a strict veracity would have 
been quixotic, and that a little new colour was excusable. The 
mischief is that when a man turns artist in that direction, he loses 
his sense of strict necessity, and seldom pauses at its boundaries. 
In brief, young George’s lies were more than equal to the circum-~ 
atances, and, led away by his new name, he had gone so far as tq 
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ask one or two people to give him a look-up at his brother’s place 
in Staffordshire—Sir Sydney’s place—Worley Hall. ‘Dear old 
Syd ’—so the good-natured youngster was satisfied to call him— 
would be delighted to see any friend who had known him in 
America. 

This newly-discovered relationship with a wealthy English 
baronet made it necessary, if only for the dignity of the family, 
that the traveller should put up at a first-rate hotel. One or two 
of his travelling comrades were doing the same thing, and advised 
him to follow in their steps. He was knocking about for his 
health, and thought of taking a run across the prairies, and seeing 
if he couldn’t get picked up in that way. And so fairly afloat on 
the pleasant rapids once again, he glided along quite gaily, with 
his laugh the briefest crackle of thorns, poor fool ! 

New York, like other places, is pleasant to men who have leisure 
and money. Our young friend engaged much in games of mingled 
chance and skill, and prospered so amazingly with the not very 
skilful but moneyed young Englishmen who had voyaged out with 
him, that his funds increased for the first month in spite of ex- 
travagances. But when at length they continued their travels 
and left him behind, he did begin to think seriously about making 
a living. So many people already knew him in New York, that he 
could not possibly descend from his social pedestal in that city, 
and he felt that he must go farther afield. But whilst he con- 
sidered what it would be best to do, he hung on at the big hotel, 
where he amused himself by night at pool on an English table, and 
pretty generally won at it. One evening, before the usual party 
had assembled, a grave-looking man of middle age strolled in, and 
asked for a drink and a cigar. Being provided, the grave-looking 
man sat down and smoked peacefully, and now and then sipped at 
his liquor through a straw. George had seen the new-comer at 
table @héte, but had never exchanged a word with him. ~The 
middle-aged man sat at one end of the table, and George at the 
other, and until now they had never encountered. 

‘It’s a fine evening, sir,’ said George in his pleasant tenor 
voice, as he lounged resplendent on a settee facing the grave man’s 
seat. 

‘ That is so, sir,’ said the grave man. 

‘I suppose,’ said the friendly George, ‘that your climate is 
pretty severe here in the winter time ?’ 

‘ Well, yes,’ returned the other. ‘ That is so.’ 

George offered one or two other remarks of the same sort, and 
the two were gliding into talk, when some of the habitual pool- 
players came in and the game began. The grave man sat.awhile 
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and watched, until he had finished his drink and smoked out his 
cigar, when he arose and wentaway. Next afternoon George came 
across him again as he was leaning over the balcony with a cigar 
in his mouth and his hat tilted forward. 

‘ Beautiful day,’ said the young English aristocrat. The grave 
stranger tilted his hat back, nodded seriously at George, flicked 
the ash from the end of his cigar, and went on smoking. By-and- 
by he spoke. 

‘ You are not long away from England, I believe, sir ?’ 

‘Not quite half a year,’ said George. That day seven weeks 
he had said farewell to the chaplain. But-there- was no need to 
tell the stranger that. 

‘I hope,’ said the other with a singular mild gravity of face 
and voice, ‘that you won’t charge me with eaves-dropping, but I 
heard you talking last night with those young gentiemen at the 
billiard-table. You mentioned a place at home that I used to 
know very well when I was a lad.’ 

‘Indeed?’ said young George carelessly. He fluttered a little 
at this, and flourished a scented handkerchief about his face to hide 
a momentary confusion. ‘ You are an Englishman ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the stranger with the same mild gravity; ‘a South 
Stafford man.’ 

‘ Indeed ?’ said George again, and blew his nose with violence. 

‘ Excuse me for asking,’ said the stranger, ‘ but I’ve been away 
now for a quarter of a century or thereabouts, and that’s a long 
time. Has Worley Hall changed hands?’ 

* Oh dear, no,’ answered George. 

‘Excuse me for asking, again,’ pursued the stranger, ‘ but I 
heard you speaking of your place, Worley Hall in Staffordshire, 
and I didn’t catch your name. Since the old place is in the same 
hands, I needn’t ask it. You're a Cheston, of course.’ There the 
stranger’s mild gravity gave way to a smile, and the smile was 
pleasant and inviting. 

‘My name is Cheston,’ said young George, with an approach to 
hauteur in his voice and manner. 

‘So Sydney got married, did he?’ said the stranger. 

‘ Sir Sydney is my brother,’ replied young George. 

‘Eh?’ said the stranger with a new smile. ‘ Did the old boy 
marry again? I beg your pardon. But I should have thought 
you too old for that.’ 

‘My father remarried comparatively late in life, said George, 
feeling very ill at ease under this examination. 

* Now, I should have thought,’ resumed his companion, regard- 
ing him with candid friendly eyes,.‘ that you were six-and-twenty 
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at the least. And you can’t be more than three and-twenty, at 
that rate.’ 

‘That is my age,’ said George stiffly. Had he been the man 
he pretended to be, there was nothing in the stranger’s manner at 
which he would or could have taken offence. Of course there are 
ways and ways of asking questions, but the grave man’s way was 
provocative of trust, genial and frank, though always tinged, even 
when he smiled, with a look which no man ever wore whose life 
had not been crossed by some very considerable trouble. 

‘I dare say,’ said the stranger, ‘ that you’ve heard Sir Sydney 
speak of me. He was the last man I shook hands with on leaving 
England. Allow me to offer you my card. My name’s Bushell— 
Joseph Bushell. Your brother and I were at school together, and 
were great chums years ago.’ 

George perforce took the proffered card and produced one of 
his own. ‘Mr. George Cheston, Worley Hall, Staffordshire.’ He 
felt singularly ill at ease, and would rather not have met an old 
friend of his brother’s, though of course it was difficult to say so. 

‘ Thank you,’ said the newly-made acquaintance with tranquil 
heartiness, ‘thank you. It does a man good to meet a face that 
comes out of the old country. You won’t mind my asking you— 
will you ?—come and dine with me to-night, quietly. We'll go 
to Delmonico’s and have a room to ourselves, and a good dinner 
and a good talk. Will you?’ 

‘Thanks,’ said the impostor. ‘I am pledged for to-night.’ 

‘Well, say to-morrow night. Come to my room now, if 
you've nothing else to do, and have a smoke and a talk anda glass 
of wine. Do!’ 

There was nothing else to be done, and the long-lost Joe haled 
off his old chum’s brother to his own sitting-room, and there began 
to pump him. But first the impostor, desperately, feeling it need- 
ful to clear the ground a little for himself, and to carry the thing 
off with a good air, put one or two questions to him. 

‘I think,’ he said, crossing his legs negligently, and speaking 
with a society drawl, very well managed on the whole, ‘that I 
have heard Syd speak of you. You're a nephew of old George 
Bushell’s, the great mine proprietor ?’ 

‘ He wasn’t a great mine proprietor in my time,’ said Joe, gravely 
smiling again, ‘but he was my uncle. He’s alive?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said George, somewhat recovering his ease. ‘I know 
the old boy well.’ 

‘His brother Joe, my father,’ asked Joe—‘ is he alive ?’ 

‘No,’ returned George, rather startled by this question. ‘ I’ve 
heard he died before I was born. You didn’t know that?’ 
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‘No,’ said the other gravely. ‘I didn’t know it.’ 

‘You bolted?’ said George, growing more and more inured to 
the situation. 

‘Yes,’ said Joe Bushell. ‘I ran away from home.’ 

‘You lost a pot of money by it,’ said George easily. ‘I’ve 
heard Syd say that your governor left your Uncle George a quarter 
of a million.’ 

‘So much as that?’ said Joe quietly. ‘ Well, I’m glad Uncle 
George had it. He was a good old fellow was Uncle George.’ He 
sighed inwardly and murmured to himself, ‘ Poor old dad!’ 

‘Eh?’ said George. 

‘Nothing. There are great changes in the place, I suppose ?’ 

‘Great changes. Town Hall and Free Library in the High 
Street. Two or three new banks. The place grows, sir, rapidly.’ 

‘Ah! Nodoubt—nodoubt. Great changes—great changes.’ 

His drooping head crushed his brown beard upon his breast, 
and his voice fell again into a murmur as he repeated, ‘ Great 
changes.’ 

( Zo be continued.) 


Che Unrepresented. Majority. 


Tueir Epvcation. 


Ir has been observed by a philosopher (though one of the paradoxi- 
cal order), that it is a serious misfortune that the Criminal Classes 
have never been represented by any ‘organ’: that their views 
and opinions should be absolutely unknown to the general public, 
and only guessed at by the persons who are specially interested in 
their suppression—magistrates, policemen, and the like, whose eyes 
are only too likely to be blinded by prejudice or hoodwinked by 
hobbies of their own; and that consequently, in combating -with 
the enemies of society, we must always be more or less striking in 
‘the dark. The philosopher goes on to say that, for all we know, 
thieves may be a very good sort of people in their way, with ethics 
and religious principles of their own—but into that maze, since 
for my part I have only the commonest common-sense for my 
guide, I decline to follow him. 

What seems to me to be a much greater misfortune (since it 
affects a much larger class) than any ignorance of the morality of 
burglars, is that the views and opinions of the general public 
to which I belong, the people who individually are of no con- 
sequence, but who collectively are, roundly speaking, the British 
nation, should be practically without a spokesman. Everybody 
who writes about anything becomes ipso facto so very superior, 
and treats us, tie mere majority of his fellow-creatures, so very 
much de haut en bas, that no attention is paid to our ideas upon 
any matter. There is a general notion, it is true, that in purvey- 
ing for our amusements our tastes are consulted, but this I am 
well convinced is not the case. We are told what we ought to 
like, and especially what we ought not to like, but that is all. 
Upon our least remonstrance (which, however, very seldom gets into 
print) we are told we don’t know what we are talking about, or 
dismissed in contemptuous silence, as idiots. We suffer, but, like 
the dumb creatures, without a cry ; like them, tov, it seems we are 
unable to combine, or by our brute strength and overpowering 
numbers we might sweep our tyrants from the face of the earth, 
and be happy in our own way. 

Perhaps it may be cynically asked, Who are our tyrants? In 
these days of the Majesty of the Press, that is a question a little 
dangerous to answer; but the fact is, that some of the very worst 
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of them are editors, It is they who write more contemptuous 
things than anybody about ‘ multitudinous mediocrity’ and ‘ the 
masses, of which I am a humble unit—a unit, but still an 
integer, or whole number. Personally insignificant, I am yet, as 
Mr. Walt Whitman would say, ‘complete in myself.’ I have 
tastes (such as they are), feelings, passions, opinions; and when 
editors (for example) call me a fool, I am quite conscious of the 
insult. What increases my annoyance is that this violent lan- 
guage is not necessary to their health; some people when thwarted 
are obliged to swear or they will burst, and even when things go 
smoothly with them are naturally given to vehemence of expres- 
sion; but editors can be civil enough when it suits their pur- 
pose. Before the last general election one would have thought 
that if we, the commonplace thinkers and voters, really had any 
friends in the world among people of influence (which we have not), 
they were the conductors of the press. We were appealed to on 
both sides as ‘ patriotic,’ ‘ far-sighted,’ ‘ noble-hearted,’ ‘ judicious,’ 
and ‘independent.’ I used to rub my eyes as I read the papers, 
and had almost begun to doubt, since such charming encomiums 
were passed upon me, whether I really was a person of no con- 
sequence, after all ; and whether the great party to which I belong 
were such ninnies and noodles as they were usually represented. 
Then, hey presto! no sooner was the election over, than not only 
were all these kind expressions withdrawn (as though they had been 
insults, and the offenders were afraid of an action for libel), but 
a flood of abuse was poured upon us (from the side that was 
beaten) such as even I, who have been a person of no consequence 
for half a century, had never experienced. ‘Fools,’ ‘dolts,’ 
‘gulls,’ ‘the Proletariat’ (a name quite beyond me, but which, 
from its constant use by editors, I conclude to be an injurious 
term) were amongst these flowers of speech. Now, I ask, in com- 
mon fairness, did we deserve this? I make no pretence myself to 
being a ‘horny-handed son of toil ;’ it is not only ‘mechanics and 
others’ who are people of no consequence; indeed, many of the 
upper class are practically even of less consequence than the lower, 
since they have no votes—but though not of the lower classes, I 
am with them (being in the same condemnation), and sympathise 
with their recent political behaviour. If they had. deserted the 
People’s William—the only person of importance since the Gospel 
times who has even in the most distant manner hinted that they 
are of the ‘same flesh and blood’ (I use his very words)—would 
they not justly have been described as the ‘ fickle multitude,’ the 
dog that bit the hand that—well, at least had patted it on the 
head? Persons of position and intelligence have no idea how 
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gratefully people who are of no consequence welcome a —— 
civility, if only it is unaccompanied by patronage. 

Mr. Lowe that was (for he has departed into the paradise of 
the Upper House) was another favourite of ours. For though he 
hated ‘the herd’ (such was his graceful way of referring to the 
mass of his fellow-creatures), so far from despising us, he acknow- 
ledged that we should come to be his masters; which we shall 
be, as sure as eggs are eggs—or rather, as sure as eggs will be 
chickens if you give them time enough. It is pleasant to down- 
trodden people, let me tell you, to feel that their turn is to come 
round; that even dogs may have their day, or even a longer dura- 
tion of supremacy. I say that Mr. Lowe was dear to us, because, 
though he thwacked us, he also thwacked our enemies : he knows 
the classics, and (Heaven bless him!) does not believe in them. 
An honest man, mark you, who might have been a schoolmaster, 
is not to be found every day. 


Now, indeed—after a great interval of time, however—it seems _ 


that other persons who have distinguished themselves as scholars 
are beginning to see that it is not everybody who can bear all 
their weight of learning ‘like a flower,’ and that we poor asses 
have been labouring for generations under a well-nigh intolerable 
burden. Professor Huxley says, ‘ Assiduous application of the 
method of concomitant variations has not, as yet, enabled me to 
discover any relation of cause and effect between ordinary Greek 
scholarship and literary culture properly so called ’—and if that is 
a specimen of the professor’s ordinary style, he is undoubtedly 
right. Mr. Sidgwick of Rugby, who follows on the same side in 
the ‘ Report of the. University Syndicate on ihe use of Greek in 


the Little Go,’ but has also the gift (to ws, of the greatest im- 


portance) of making his views intelligible, confesses that, for dull 
boys, Greek is not merely useless but pernicious: ‘ the accidence,’ 
he says, ‘is so much more complex than any other accidence’ 
that ordinary boys can never master it (nor do they ever do so by 
any accidents). ‘They never get the ideal,’ he continues, ‘nor 
even the idea of doing their work perfectly, and they give up 
the idea of being sure of it; and nothing can be more demoralis- 
ing to the intellect than this.’ I can only say,if Mr. Sidgwick 
is right, that the intellects of the county magistracy, for ex- 
ample, who have been all educated at public schools (and nine- 
tenths of whom belong to my party), must be in a very unfit 


state (if demoralisation is unfitness) for the administration of 


justice. Mr. Sidgwick goes on to complain that we poor average 
schoolboys who are condemned to the Greek galleys ‘ make shots 
at the inflections, shots at the syntax, shots at the general sense, 
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and shots even at the spelling.’ I should rather think we did; 
and there have been often moments when we should like to have 
made shots at the masters. But with all the sound sense our 
would-be liberator displays upon this subject, he expresses not one 
word of sympathy or compassion. Sun of heaven, what have I 
not endured from childhood to adolescence, shut from your glorious 
light and the fresh summer air— 
Kept from the playground, oftentimes 
Upon no ground whatever, 

by that accursed Greek! If this is not the greatest of our griev- 
ances, it is at least the earliest. Even at-this distance of time I 
remember what I have suffered from that dead language; and 
would that it were not only dead, but—well—cremated. Think of 
the tears—not ‘idle tears,’ though we were miscalled idle for not 
liking it—the oceans of briny tears which the schoolboy of no 
consequence, the average purblind student, the lad who will never 
be Fellow nor even Scholar, though he should cram his poor little 
brain for centuries, has shed over that hateful and preposterous 
compilation, the Greek grammar! Talk of wars and famines and 
pestilences! The miseries inflicted by them onthe human race sink 
into utter insignificance beside the almost universal wretchedness 
wrought by classical education. Some honest creature recently 
said of Music that it was like War, which gratifies a few but 
makes the great majority of mankind miserable. But, thank 
Heaven, you needn’t listen to music: if it isn’t very loud, you can 
think your own thoughts while it is going on, or even add up 
accounts in the corner. But the poor little schoolboy blundering 
on with his megas, megasa, megan (which it ought to be if analogy 
is worth a dump), has no option; he cannot decline the task (any 
more than megas), and his sole comfort is a little beeswax and 
honey, which, spread on the palm of the hand, is said to mitigate 
in some infinitesimal degree the strokes of fate. 

I protest that when I behold a small child of the male sex and 
the upper classes, and of the usual dead level of intelligence, my 
heart bleeds for him. He appears to me, when I think of the 
future that lies before him, as I suppose an unbaptised babe in 
extremis must appear to a tender-hearted Calvinist. Only, in my 
case I do not take the justice of his sentence for granted, but 
wonder what he has done, or what his fathers have done before 
him, to deserve such an untoward fate. Mrs. Barrett Browning 
once wrote a pitiful appeal for the poor little slaves of the factory 
—‘ The Cry of the Children ’—which touched all hearts save those 
of the millowners. I wish I had her genius, that I could make 
known the sufferings of the children of another rank, but who are 
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in one sense even of less consequence, since, so far from their work 
putting money into their parents’ pockets, it is a source of great 
expense. The pounds-shillings-and-pence part of the question is 
indeed a most important one. I once read (though of course I 
didn’t understand it) about the ‘ unforeseen expenses of the Afghan 
war’; but what is a trifle of six millions to the millions that are 
wasted every year at our classical establishments in the endeavour 
to manufacture silk purses out of sows’ ears ? 

Some years ago the ‘ Christian Community’ were shocked be- 
yond measure by a proposal of some much-too-free-thinking per- 
son to make a crucial test of the wards of an hospital, the tenants 
of which were in one case to be prayed over and in the other to 
be doctored. The best advice was to be given in each case, and 
the proposer of the experiment was prepared, be said, to back the 
doctored ward to get well first, for money. Perhaps the patients in 
the other ward objected to it, and at all events the plan was never 
carried into execution; but it suggests to me this idea, into which, 
however, by the nature of things, the question of comparison can- 
not enter. Let adozen specimens of average humanity, but of the 
upper classes, be selected—an ordinary M.P., an average merchant, 
a commonplace engineer, a dull soldier (you may pick them out 
from any dinner-party); lock them up as though they were jury- 
men (only, not together), and make them swear upon the Evangels 
to give you their honest views upon what they have gone through 
in their educational career, what it has cost them, and what they 
have got out of it. Their evidence, if published as a Blue-book, 
would open the eyes of the blind—unless they had a vested interest 
in public-school endowments. 

The fact is, ‘of the Glory that was Greece and the Grandeur 
that was Rome’ we poor average mortals know about as much as 
an exceptionally soft caterpillar outside a Barcelona nut knows, or 
is likely to know, of the kernel. As Mr. Sidgwick says, ‘it is too 
hard’ for our teeth. But to think that generation after genera- 
tion of us have passed ten years of what is cynically termed ‘ the 
happiest time of life’ in work that even a schoolmaster has at last 
acknowledged to be beyond our strength! There has been no such 
confession (when you come to consider it) in all the annals of 
remorseful Crime! - Even in fiction I only remember a single 
parallel case, when (in ‘ Never Too Late to Mend’) the cranks at 
which the wretched prisoners had to toil were found to register 
only half the work done. The Greek crank at which the ordinary 
Englishman grinds for a quarter of his existence registers nothing. 
The result—except for a few quotations,’ often as deficient in 
quantity as in quality—is absolutely nl. 
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I am a fool, I know—the population of England is allowed to 
be mostly so, and Iam but one of the majority; but I give you 
my honour that, after eight years of Greek at school and three 
years of it at college, I cannot now so much as decipher the Greek 
letters! Year by year, the tags and remnants of that infernal 
language, which stuck to me like torn rags in a toothed wheel, 
have dropped away! The ‘aye, aye,’ ‘aye, aye’ (it sounded like 
that, however it was spelt) of some wailful chorus; the long-drawn 
epithet of some impossible hero, driven into the brain by monoto- 
nous iteration; some horrible rule (open to every exception) re- 
specting the formation of the perfect middle—even these things, 
I say, thank Heaven, have ‘now utterly left me; but ‘aye, aye,’ 
‘aye, aye,’ what infinite woe they cost me in their acquisition ! 

What seems even worse than the woe (because that has de- 
parted, while the other remains) is the hypocrisy that it has 
engendered in some of us. I know some men as ordinary and 
commonplace as myself, and I may even say as ignorant, who dare 
to be boastful of what they are pleased to call their classical edu- 
cation. They confess they have forgotten all the parrot-cries it 
taught them, but, with a contemptible cringing to authority (only 
worthy of a spy in a gaol), they pretend to agree with the Apostles 
of Culture in this matter. I actually heard the other day one of 
these traitors to our common cause protesting that ‘but for the 
plays of sop’ (whom he was confusing with Euripides, and for 
him not a bad mistake either, mind you) ‘he would never have 
been the man he was ’—that is, he meant as to general intelligence 
and information. I could not help saying to him, in my blunt, 
simple way, ‘If you had not read Euripides (with a crib), do you 
really think, then, you would have been worse?’ 

The truth is, that with respect to knowledge of all kinds there 
is no one so utterly unprovided as your average Englishman. Noal- 
lowance whatever is made by his teachers for his very scanty stock of 
ability ; and that he will eventually be ‘a gentleman and ascholar’ 
is taken for granted. His feeble digestion is plied with hunks and 
chunks of the hardest kind, not excluding scrap-iron (A¢schylus). 
His very moderate interest in naval and military engagements is 
fed, though far from nourished, with accounts of Salamis and 
Marathon ; his patriotism (which is purely insular) has Thermo- 
pyle presented for its consideration. If I were a mathematician 
(which of course I am not), I could perhaps represent by some 
negative symbol how very little we care for Thermopyle; no 
words (even of one syllable) can convey the infinitesimal character 
of our interest in that distant combat. 

It will doubtless be asked (and in no very courteous manner), 

D2 
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Was there anything we did like at school that was good for us? 
Well, I am not so sure about its being ‘ good for us,’ but I re- 
member liking Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary —which I suppose, 
however, has been since suppressed by Lord Campbell’s Act. Or if. 
it is asked (however impatiently), What would you have had taught 
you? I should answer, Anything we could understand and take an 
interest in; and if it was something that would be afterwards use- 
ful to us (at present, the last thing thought of), so much the better. 

I don’t set my face against Latin. On the pier at Brighton 
I was quite delighted to find the other day that I could translate 
almost all the inscriptions—Now venit, &c.—on the sundial; and 
I did so to the edification of quite a large crowd of excursionists. 
But, on the other hand, a picture of the Battle of Naseby in 
a print-shop puzzled me, and I in my turn had to apply to others 
for information. I venture to think that I ought to have been 
taught something, during my fourteen years’ educational servitude, 
of the history of my native land. As for Geography, we have had 
of late so many wars on hand in every quarter of the globe, that 
I feel quite up in that subject. The newspapers have been my 
textbooks. The object of the wars—about which there seems 
some doubt, though I am told they were undertaken for the 
advantage of the public—may possibly have been to supply our de- 
ficiency of information in this branch of knowledge; but if so, 
it was an expensive plan, and reminds one of the method (the 
conflagration of farmyards) by which the Chinese were introduced 
to the merits of roast pig. 

Again, when we go abroad and find ourselves in what appears 
to be a menagerie of chattering and gesticulating apes (who have 
a trick too, also ape-like, of putting their hands in our pockets and 
taking out just what they like), it sometimes strikes us that if we 
had been taught a little French, we should find things more com- 
fortable as well as cheaper. As to German, I frankly confess it is 
beyond us. Of comparative philological difficulties I know nothing, 
but, broadly speaking, I confidently assert that it is idle, and 
the merest waste of time, to attempt to teach us any language the 
alphabet of which is different from our own. I would also re- 
spectfully point out that the mathematical tutor must be uncom- 
monly sanguine who expects us to easily master the theory of pro- 
portion: ‘the rule of three does puzzle me’ is one of the few 
couplets of poetry which I am in the habit of quoting, as being 
lucid, simple, admirably true to life, and of almost universal ap- 
plication. The Rule of Three is perhaps the best test of intelli- 
gence the curriculum of education affords. But the explanation 
of it is grossly neglected I don’t believe one schoolboy in five 
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really understands it, though he may have nominally left it far 
behind him, and in the groves of the Binomial Theorem (if 
that is its habitat) have been brought face to face with the 
square root of minus one itself. Even I in my time have been 
introduced to that fabulous animal { / —1), but to tell you what 
I thought of him would be difficult. 

Oh, editors, editors, if you would but say a word for the poor 
Average Intellect, and put a stop to these educational cruelties ! 
Paterfamilias wrote to the ‘ Times’ the other day to complain that 
his young Hopeful at a public school did not know half as much as 
his butler’s son, who was at the Board schoel. Why, of course he 
didn’t; for we only know what we can understand. At present, 
the scheme of Upper Class education is adapted solely for those 
exceptional students who are likely to turn out scholars. No pro- 
vision whatever is made for the ordinary boy. He derives no more 
profit or pleasure from what he is supposed to learn than a 
man without an ear for music derives from a Wagner concert. 
This does not matter to the Proprietors and Professors, who are 
only solicitous about the admission fee; but it matters to us 
immensely. 

Such are our views on education. Iam quite prepared to hear 
them denounced as worthless. But I cannot but think, since they 
are the views of nine-tenths of the upper-class community, and 
have never yet been ventilated, that they must have an interest of 
their own. If it prove so, I may perhaps be permitted to state the 
opinion of ‘ the unrepresented majority ’ upon some other subjects. 


Since the above paper was written, there has been treachery 
in the classical camp. An eminent scholar (who may, however, 
be so dazed by the dead languages as not to know what he is 
about) has published a book called ‘Greek Wit,’ in English, 
and thereby let the British Public into the secret of what the 
thing really is, about which they have heard so much and 
know so little. I picture him to myself as a schoolmaster actuated 
by remorse, who, looking back upon an ill-spent (educational) life, 
determines (having sold the good-will of his Academy) to unveil 
the imposture of which he is no longer the instrument. That he is 
competent for the task he has proposed to himself there is no doubt : 
and in making his selections he has, it is admitted, taken the best 
there were to be found. Here are some specimens taken at random ; 
‘A certain stranger came to tell Dionysius that he could instruct 
him privately how he might be forewarned of conspiracies against 
him. When introduced he said, “ Give me two hundred pounds, 
that you may appear to have had information of the secret signs,” 
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Dionysius at once gave the amount asked, that the people might 
suppose he had been told something important ; and he thought 
the device a clever one.’ That is, Dionysius thought so: and since 
Plutarch tells it us, one may suppose he thought so too. If it 
isn’t wit, itis at least Greek wit ; just as we say, ‘ If it is not silver, 
it is German silver,’ 

Again, Plutarch tells us that Themistocles, being asked 
whether he had rather be Homer than Achilles, replied, ‘ Would 
you rather be the conqueror at the Olympian games, or the 
Crier who proclaims the victors?’ Now, if this means anything, it 
means that Achilles was superior to Homer; or, to change the per- 
sons, that Queen Elizabeth was greater than Shakespeare, who has 
immortalised her. It this is wit, it is wit only so far as it is not 
wisdom. 

Again, ‘ Alcibiades, having bought a remarkably handsome dog 
for a large sum, cut off its tail. “This I do,” said he, “that the 
Athenians may talk about it, and not concern themselves with any 
other acts of mine.”’ If this was not told in Greek, and quoted 
as an incident of shrewdness and sagacity, one would call it a 
brutal practical joke with not a gleam of humour to excuse it. 

Pelopidas and Leonidas, it seems, were Greek wits, and they 
jumped together (as wits sometimes do) in a manner that suggests 
something more than coincidence. 

(I.) ‘On one of his soldiers remarking, “ We have fallen in 
with the enemy?” “ Rather,” said Pelopidas (quick as thought), 
“the enemy hath fallen in with us.”’ 

(II.) When someone said to Leonidas, ‘The enemy are near 
us,’ he rejoined (quite extemporaneously), ‘and we are near the 
enemy.’ 

There are upwards of 400 good sayings, repartees, &c., from 
Plutarch, Herodotus, Lucian, AZlian, and a number of other 
ancient celebrities, in this little volume, none of which are much 
better or worse than those I have quoted. In the whole of Joe 
Miller’s ‘ Jest Book,’ which is not thought very highly of by his 
own countrymen, there is certainly nothing so stupid as is to be 
found in this volume. The excuse, indeed, that is always made for 
the dulness of a translation is that the ethereal essence of the original 
has escaped in the process of bottling from the cask. This may 
be so in poetry and in epigram, but not, surely, in that species of 
‘vriting of which Greek wit, as the author of this work informs us 
in his preface, consists— namely, ‘in shrewdness and intelligence, 
and in conveying great truthsin homelyfashion.’ Ifwhat appears 
in ‘Greek Wit’ had first appeared in English, there would have 
been only one name for it—Rubbish. 





Bewitched im MHid-Orcan. 


I, 
‘Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d.” 


Op superstitions, like old religions, take a great deal of killing. 
About no four-footed creature have religious beliefs or superstitions 
clung more tenaciously than about the cat, from the feline deity 
of Egypt and the gaunt grimalkin of the witches, to the tame 
tabby of our fireside. It is difficult, however, to believe that, 
in this quarter of the nineteenth century and among sane English- 
men, pussy should ever be an object of fear and foreboding. Yet 
hear the story of my friend, the captain of the ‘ Seamew,’ recently 
come into port after an unusually stormy and strange passage 
from Baltimore :—- 

* We had a capital run for several days. After dropping down 
the river, we gave her sheet across the cold belt of water that lies 
along the coast, and out we “ swished” into the Stream and away 
along it. 

*« Jack,” says I to my mate, who has sailed with me in the 
“ Seamew ” a many years, “home in thirty days. Eh?” 

‘«“ Humph,” said Jack, “maybe.” Jack was a Scotchman, and 
cautious about an opinion. 

‘Well, on March 14 (1 have reason to remember the date), a 
little after twelve o’clock, in lat. 41° north and long. 53° west (I 
had just taken our bearings and remember ’em), I was sweeping 
round with my glass careless-like when I sighted a ship on our 
starboard bow. I had a good look; she was a barque, and was 
flying signals of distress. I called Jack. 

‘“ Jack,” said I, when he had looked, “what do you think? 
We must bear down on her, I suppose ?” 

‘“¢ Humph,” said Jack. ‘“ Ay, I suppose.” 

‘We shortened sail and boredown. We came within hail, but 
nobody answered from the barque. Presently, though, a boat was 
launched and pulled towards us; but their pulling was weak and 
“-dippy.” Then a man stood up in the middle of the boat, tugged 
his coat off and waved it, and sang out, “ Ahoy! Ahoy!” in a half- 
cracked kind of voice. This was odd, and I tramped up and down, 
impatient to hear what they wanted. 

-€6 Weare starving!” That’s what the captain that stood up in 
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the middle said. ‘ We are starving,” says he. ‘The ‘ Lily’ of 
Plymouth, outward bound for Baltimore.” 

‘We got ’em up the side. I took the master into the cabin, 
and sent the men for’ard. Lord! to see that man drink and eat! 
With a delirious eagerness, as you might say, and yet afraid to 
eat too fast or too much. He knew he must keep in his awful 
appetite, and still it would keep a-breaking from him. He told 
us their story in scraps between :—They had been provisioned for 
three months, and that was their 125th day out! The weather 
they had experienced had been most peculiar; not stormy, but 
playful and perverse-like ; sometimes blowing this way, sometimes 
that, often not blowing at all. Near eleven weeks had gone by 
before they sighted Cape Henry, and when they did, down came a 
furious, sprawling nor’wester, and drove ’em out to sea again. 
And so they had beaten about in adverse winds, of course, ever 
since. Their last drop of water and their last scrap of biscuit 
went five days ago. Then they came to cooking their boots, and 
sucking the oil from the lamps—even from the binnacle. 

‘“ We ate my dog last!” And the poor fellow burst into 
tears. “As sure as fate,” said he, looking oddly at me, ‘ we have 
been bewitched.” 

*“ Bewitched!” said I. “ What, now—what makes you think 
of such a thing ?” 

*“ Ah, well,” said he, “I don’t know. But we'll see.” 

‘ After that he was in a hurry to return to his ship. We filled 
their boat and a boat of our own with all the provisions we 
thought we could spare (and there were thirteen of ’em, an awk- 
ward number to feed). Jack went with our boat, and when he 
came back, says he to me: 

‘s¢ That skipper’s not a bad sort, though he be a Cardiff man. 
He’s sent ye this keg o’ spirits—and it’s maybe as well out o’ 
their way now—and, what d’ye think ? four bottles o’ champagne 
in the basket here! They had thought o’ saving them for land- 
sight, but he’s sent them to you.” 

‘We looked at the basket of champagne at once. The bottles 
lay sloped in, with their heads out. Underneath was a little 
packing-straw, and underneath that—oh, Jack’s face and language 
when he saw it !—a tabby, a brinded cat, lying curled up asleep ! 

*“ Oh!” cried Jack. “Oh, the sly, ungrateful devil! This is 
your Welshman, your Taffy! This is what he thought he was 
bewitched wi’! And he’s been afraid to make away wi’ it! So he 
sends the witchcraft here! The coward he is! But we'll play 
Jonah’s trick, and chance the whale.” 

* So he seized the cat and swung out his arm to toss it over- 
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board; when my little Maggie, that sailed with me this voyage, 
and that scarce understood his words, but understood his action, 
caught his wrist and cried : 

«“ Oh, no, please, Jack! Give it to me!” 

‘Now, Jack was very fond of her, so he arrested his act at 
her bidding at once; but he said, “It’s bewitched, though, 
Maggie lass. If I don’t believe in that sort o’ thing, there’s them 
here that do,” with a glance at the men for’ard. 

’ €& Ay, sir, there be,” said Dick Sandys, an old seaman who had 
been standing by all the while helping to haul up the boat by the 
davit line, and keeping, as I had observed, ‘a sidelong eye on the 
basket. ‘ There’s them aboard this here ‘Seamew,’ and I don’t 
say as what I ain’t one on ’em myself, as ‘Il straight off begin to 
think the rare luck of this here present v’yage is gone. But 
they'll dread worser luck, sir, if ye throw overboard a brinded cat 
as has been carried aboard across water.” 

‘Ts that so?” asked Jack. 

*« Yes,” said I in alow voice. ‘ I’ve heard that before. But,” 
said I aloud, and looking at Dick, and trying to work off my un- 
easiness in a.joke, “ how can you have a ‘sea’ or any other ‘mew’ 
without a cat?” 

$6 This cat,” said Jack, “scarcely looks as if she would mew 
again. Just look at her—skin and bone.” 

‘My little Maggie had waked her up with stroking, and the 
wretched creature tried to stand and to walk, rubbing against 
Maggie’s leg. But she fell over again and again. Jack caught 
the animal up and sniffed her breath, while she gave him an 
averted look, which to me seemed almost human. 

‘“ S’elp me!” cried Jack. ‘“ If they haven’t made her drunk, so 
that she should come here quiet! Did ye ever see a cat like her!” 

‘When Maggie carried the cat into the cabin, I tramped up 
and down the deck, more uneasy than I cared to let myself know. 
It was not (as I told Jack) that I was a believer in the supersti- 
tions about cats which many sailors still encourage, but because I 
knew what desperate work it would be, if anything should happen, 
to keep in hand a crew that had given themselves up. 

‘It was getting on in the afternoon, and I was still tramping to 
and fro, when that cat rushed on deck, with Maggie .after it. 
It jumped up on the bulwarks, and, looking and poking its nose 
over the water, meawed. It leaped back to the deck, and ran 
along towards the fo’c’sle and round the caboose, and stopped and 
meawed again. It ran back towards me, and looked round and 
meawed a third time; and its meawing was loud and distressful, 
as if it wanted to be let out or let in. Maggie followed, calling 
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“Puss, puss! poor pussy!” And there was I, and Jack, ana 
farther off all the crew looking on and wondering at the creature’s 
movements and cries. There were peculiar one-sided glances and 
head-shakes, I saw, exchanged by the men. To discourage any 
notion there might be that I also felt concern, I turned away to walk 
up and down as before, having first lit my pipe. What did that 
cat do but trot off at my heels, looking up and meawing with a 
kind of bitter greediness, as if I were the cat’s-meat man! | 

*“ Catch it, Maggie,” I said, “ and give it something to eat.” 

‘*T’ve given it something, father,” said Maggie, “ and it won’t 
eat it. But maybe it will now;” and she managed to seize and 
carry it off. 4 

‘Now, standing still, I noticed that the smoke of my pipe, 
instead of being blown away, was curling slowly about my head, 
rising a little and forming a bit of cloud and then melting away 
straight up. I did not like these signs. There was a change 
working round in the weather ; of which, let me tell you, tue , "lass 
had given no warning. 

‘We had been having a clear sky and a fresh breeze ; the breeze 
fell slack, our sails flapped and “ bilged,” like as if in disgust, and 
the most curious dimness and thickness came down around the 
ship. Iam too old a sailor to make a note of every odd change 
in the look of the sea or sky, but that was the oddest change I 
ever saw in mid-ocean. I have read a deal of poetry at sea, and I 
used to write home pieces to Maggie’s mother, when she was alive, 
God bless her! and so I have always by me a sort of taste and eye 
for what you would call “ poetic effects.” Well, the effect that day 
as the nor’west breeze fell dead, and the sun began to go down, I 
shall never forget. It became very cold, and a mysterious-looking 
haze gathered about the ship in a circle that got always narrower 
and narrower, till we had not a hundred feet of clear view all 
round. The sea lost its briskness and ripple; it took on a dull, 
steely, oily look, and glided and slid about, as if it were the back 
of a monstrous snake. We seemed at the bottom of a pit of dark- 
ness and devilry ; and the bottom we rested on was the fathomless 
Atlantic! Tl around us the encroaching haze, and rising behind 
and above it a dense, dark wall of cloud, touched, in the west, at 
its lofty broken edges with the dim glory of the setting sun, and 
showing a little space of pale, pure blue above, and in the east 
and south appearing like an inaccessible grey cliff. From the 
depths of this cliff seemed to come by-and-by faint laboured sighs, 
which gradually became wilder and prolonged themselves into 
wails of distress and pain. We shortened sail at once down to 
the lower top-sails. 
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‘ Between nine and ten I tucked my little Maggie safe into her 
berth, and turned in myself, though I knew it would be only for 
a little while. That cat I did not see anywhere about. 

‘I was waked suddenly by my head being bumped against the 
side of my berth. There was a loud report, like the going off of 
twenty muskets; I felt a sudden spasm as of choking; I caught at 
my breath and sprang to my feet. You have never been in a 
hurricane, I dare say? Well, when it first swoops down, it seems 
to shut you and the ship up with too much breath. In another 
minute I was on deck; the report had been the noise of a sheet 
blown to pieces. Jack was roaring through the ‘trumpet, the men 
were shortening sail—you could just hear the sharp creak of ropes 
and pulleys through the wind—and that wretched cat was hid 
somewhere about, meawing its very worst. It was two in the 
morning; hurricane from the north-east with bitter rain, and we 
lay-to with the lee clew of the lower maintopsail. All on till 
dawn and through the day it blew and shrieked its loudest. Two 
men were at the wheel to keep her head up, but I knew that for 
all that we were driving rapidly back on our track. The drift in 
the air was so dense that we could not see five yards beyond the 
ship; and by five o’clock it was dark. About six o’clock a great 
sea struck our bows, carried away our head, and let a rush of water 
like a mill-race over our decks. We recoiled a great distance, and 
settled heavily in the trough of the sea. But we rose again with a 
shudder. 

‘On the second day, after daylight, the hurricane abated, though 
it still blew a stiff gale. But we were able to slacken something 
of the grim tenacity of our vigilance, and to look at each other 
again. I liked not the looks I met. We had passed with com- 
paratively little damage through a terrible danger ; and that would 
have been enough, you would have thought, to lead the sailors to 
think that both weather and ship were under altogether different 
and better guidance than the witchery of a tabby cat. Yet they 
Jooked sullen and hopeless. I could see from the way they eyed 
the creature, and drew off from it and its dismal meawings, that 
they were still bound by a dread of what it might bring upon 
them. I must confess that I myself disliked the cat, though it 
seemed moved to wander up and down the deck and into the cabin, 
and to lament as it did more by some kind of distress than from 
spite. Maggie was the only one who took any notice of it; and 
she fed it and followed it about with an unwearied devotion to 
which the creature did not at all respond. 

‘Next day, though the gale continued to abate, our plight was 
little improved. The “ Seamew” carried herself heavily, though 
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we could not discover she was making water. The wind was still 
north-east, against which she not only made no head, but kept 
losing way. I was, therefore, not surprised when Jack came to me 
in the cabin and said, 

‘“There’s something going on for’ard—noend o’ talk and 
tobacco-juice.” 

‘We went on deck. 

*“ Look at them,” continued Jack, “there by the chains. See 
how they shove their shoulders into each other. When a sailor 
does that, and pulls his own ear as Dick Sandys is doing, there’s 
something up. And they half-look this way. Ah, here they come.” 

‘There were three of them, headed by Dick Sandys, shyly 
shouldering their way aft. Dick came pretty straight, pulling at 
his ear, with his eyes cast down, but with his round, ruddy face 
shining steadily forward; his comrades lurched about, looking 
from side to side, and touching things as they passed. 

*“ Well, Dick,” said I, “ you want to speak to me, I suppose, 
you and your mates?” 

‘6 Ay, ay, sir; if you will kindly give usa word. Me and them, 
sir ”—jerking his thumb over his shoulder—* come as a deppytation 
from the fo’c’sle. We ain’t got no notion o’ dictating to the 
capting, but we want to put ye in possession, sir, of what we’re 
a-thinking about. Eh, mates ?” 

666 Ay; ay.” 

‘“ We see how it’s agoing to be :—This here v’yage ‘ll never 
come to no good end. The ‘Seamew’ ’ll never again get into no 
harbour; and some day one on them big steamers ’1l come across 
her all a-rotting, wi’ not a sign o’ life aboard but a cursed striped 
cat in the rigging. Jt’s bound to live somehow ;—eh, mates ? 
Well, sir, we ain’t a-blamin’ nobody. It’s our luck, and the 
damned trick o’ that ‘ Lily.’ That’s bound to be our luck wi’ that 
there cat aboard ; but it’s not to be expected as how we'll take it 
meek and mild. Well, ye see, sir, they say ‘worser luck if ye 
throw her overboard.’ Jest so. But now this is what we were 
a-thinking :—Suppose we set her adrift in an old tub.” 

‘ This dark suggestion he conveyed in a low voice, with his hand 
to the side of his mouth, after a glance round to make sure the 
cat was not within hearing. Then he looked at me with a steady 
wistful eye; his mates fidgeted and looked over the ship’s sides, 
as though they felt half-ashamed of the plot to which they had 
given their adherence. 

‘I considered a moment. I had, of course, no real belief that 
getting rid of the cat thus would give us a fair wind ; yet still it 
was worth trying; it involved only the sacrifice of the cat, and if 
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it did not change the wind, it would at least change the looks of 
my crew. But what would my little Maggie say? However, I 
turned at once to Dick. 

‘« You can try it,” said I. “I give you full leave—though, 
mark you, I don’t believe in the nonsense. But get hold of it 
without my little girl seeing you.’ 

6 & Ay, ay, sir.” 


II. 


‘AH, it was a bad night. The wind whistled in ropes and cords, 
and spars and rigging creaked wearily. The broken water every 
now and then came smash on our bulwarks, and swirling and 
hissing over us. Ah, my hearties, believe me it’s better ashore 
than at sea! The cat was got and put into the tub, and over she 
went into the darkness and the rush and hiss of the mighty waters 
with a dreadful meaw, that made our flesh creep. 

*I was glad I did not see tie men’s faces. I felt—Idon’t know 
what. Then I went aft a step or two till I was close to the wheel 
and looking astern. I had stood maybe a minute or more, 
when, lo and behold! I saw just where the glimmer of the bin- 
nacle light fell on the bulwarks, the head and the staring eyes of 
that cat! I dashed forward just on the impulse. It was clamber- 
ing on board again. 

*“ Down, you brute!” I cried, pushing at it. God! how it 
clawed into the wood! “ Down, you wretch! you devil!” 

‘It meawed terribly, held on with every claw, but—yes, yes! 
with furious, half-terrified hands—I tore it away and flung it out. 
I had not noticed that the men had come about me. 

*“ Ah! save and deliver us, sir!” said Dick at my elbow. 
* You've done for us now! Lord knows what'll happen !” 

‘In the feeble light I saw his and his companions’ faces staring 
on me with a ghastly terror. I felt now like a fool and a criminal. 
Dick had barely done speaking, and I had just turned round, when 
a little white figure appeared. It was my little Maggie. 

‘“ Father,” she whispered, “where are you? I heard my 
pussy meaw, and I can’t find her. Where isshe? Have youseen 
my pussy, father?” 

‘*¢ Your father has thrown her into the sea, missy,” said one of 
themen. ‘ And what'll come o’t, God knows.” 

‘How exasperated I was with that man! “You'd better go 
for’ard, you men,” was all I said, however. But, before any of us 
had time to stir, the crest of a wave, like a great white flying 
mane, flung itself over and drenched us, I caught Maggie in my 
arms all dripping, and carried her below. She said nothing, but 
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looked at me in a way that cut me to the heart: her gaze was 
frightened and half turned away. I had no word to say for myself. 
I changed her night-gown and put her back in her berth. She 
shivered and snuggled down with her head under the bed-clothes. 
After a little she peeped out and said to me, 

‘When you are some day angry with me, will you maybe 
throw me into the sea ?” 

‘I could not bearit. ‘Oh, Maggie, my child, my darling!” I 
’ eried, taking her in my arms; “don’t talk and look like that. 
The cat was a bad cat, and brought us ill-luck and bad weather.” 

‘“T thought,” said Maggie simply, “it was God made the 
weather.” I was silent. After a pause she cried, “I want my 
pussy back, father. Get me it back. It was not bad, and I liked 
it.” 

‘«T wish, my dear,” I said, “ I could bring you it back.” 

‘Was it a meaw I heard, and a scratching, or was it only the 
wind above, and the dash of the water at the port-hole? Maggie 
had heard it, too; she sat up, and her eyes were fixed on the port-hole. 
With some difficulty I pulled it open, and in scrambled the cat ! 

‘I was never more delighted by the sight of any living thing 
than I was by the return of that poor, half-drowned cat. Such a 
weight of guilt was lifted off me! I felt almost like a little boy 
again, there, with my little girl beside me. The to-do Maggie 
and I made over the poor, outraged creature! I confess to you 
truly the tears came to my eyes. Maggie kissed it and cuddled 
it, all wet and shivering as it was, the brave little swimmer! I 
went to the cook and got some hot mess for it to eat, and prepared 
a snug little bed before the cabin stove, and poor grateful pussy 
licked my hand. 

‘Captain! Captain!” I heard eagerly whispered from the top 
of the cabin steps. I should have been on deck, and I was turn- 
ing to go—after a glance at Maggie with a shawl about her sitting 
down by her recovered pussy—when the cook stumbled hurriedly 
down into the cabin, whispering in terror, “ They’ve got at the 
spirits, captain, and they're mad! They’ve knocked Dick down 
for standing up for you, and they’re sure, as you threw the cat 
overboard, the only way to save the ship is to throw you after it! 
They're coming!” 

‘ And before another word could be said, or anything done, they 
were come. I suppose they at once suspected the cook of being 
informer : in a moment he was gagged and bound. I stood before 
them with what calmness I had ; though I felt my cheek pale and 
my blood tingle to see all the desperate crew crowded in before 
me. They were not drunk; they were only primed to the Dutch- 
courage point: their faces were bloodshot and resolute. 
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‘“ What's the meaning of this, my men?” I asked firmly. 
“ Mutiny ?” 

* At the dreaded word they quailed a little; but Bill Bowser— 
he who had told Maggie I had drowned the cat, and who seemed 
the ringleader—made a step forward and said (he was an ugly 
slab of a man, with something like a squint, but he could speak 
to the point), 

‘“No mutiny, captain, only self-preservation, the first law 0° 
nature. That darned cat has been thrown overboard, and to save 
the ship and all the rest on us you must follow it, captain, ’cause 
you done it.” ; 

‘I was about to speak, when Maggie, who looked very much 
surprised, but not in the least frightened, said (standing up in her 
sweet childish beauty, with the shawl slipping from her shoulders), 
“Look! pussy was in the sea, but she’s come back again;” and 
she showed them the cat in her arms. 

‘ They were dumb-foundered, and smitten with confusion. They 
stared at me, and at Maggie and the cat, and they shouldered to- 
wards the stair. Bill Bowser again made himself spokesman. 

‘I’m blest,” said he, * but that cat has the devil in her, as sure 
as David! But look-a-here, captain, we must just set her adrift 
again, and tie her in this time.” 

*“ No,” said I, “I won’t allow a hair of that cat to be touched 
again. And I advise all you men to clear out of this at once, or 
I shall take note of it and reckon it an attempt at mutiny.” I 
spoke in a loud, commanding tone, to rouse Jack, who was in his 
berth close by. 

*@ Oh, you will, will you?” said Bowser, now snarling out the 
rebellious spirit natural to him, and suggestively lowering his head 
and drawing up his sleeve from his right wrist: I felt sure he had 
his knife handy. “If it’s to be reckoned mutiny, it may as well 
be made worth the reckoning. Down with him, mates!” 

‘I caught the gleam of the knife; I had no weapon; I threw 
my cap in his face, and next instant floored him with my fist. At 
this juncture, as if in answer to little Maggie’s cry, out burst Jack, 
half-dressed, revolver in hand. 

* Holloa! Eh? What’s this?” he cried. 

‘I took the revolver from his hand and pointed it among the 
men, who looked some sulky, some bewildered, but none inclined 
to follow Bowser’s initiative. 

‘“ Now,” said I, “I give you another chance. Be off at once 
to the fo’c’sle, or——.” I clicked the trigger of the revolver. 

‘“ Ay, ay, captain,” they murmured, and tumbled up to the deck 
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as fast as they could. ‘We didn’t mean no harm, sir,” pleaded 
those who were nearest me, and who were forced to linger. 

‘No, the lubbers! no harm! But if Bill Bowser had struck me 
down with his knife, they would not have moved a finger or a 
tongue to save me, or to keep themselves from the crimes of 
mutiny and murder on the high seas. Yes; that’s what your 
merchant-seamen have come to nowadays! As for Bill Bowser, 
he was of course put in irons. 

‘ Now, soon after daylight, with a nasty sea still running and the 
wind in the south-east, the man at the look-out sighted a barque 
with signals of distress flying. She was about two miles off our 
larboard quarter. By-and-by we signalled what was the matter. 
“ Leaking,” was the answer ; “all hands at the pumps.” Then he 
set the ship’s letters, and we made out the name—what do you 
think ?—the “ Lily”! Could it be the same “Lily ”—the “ Lily ” of 
Plymouth—as we had passed on our other quarter nearly a week 
ago? It might be; for, ye see, these hurricanes often, maybe 
always, work in a circle. Cyclone, d’ye say? Ah, yes; that’s what 
we call them when met in the tropics. Well, we bore down on 
each other, and I took the opportunity of having a word or -two 
with my men, to set myself right with them, and to make them, if 
I could, throw off that superstition about the cat. I called them 
aft. 

‘« Now,” said I, “ you needn’t look frightened; I’m not going 
to say anything about last night’s affair. I agree to call it alla 
mistake, if you will give up your foolish, old-wives’ notion about 
my cat here. I say my cat, because I am determined to take it 
home with me, and leave it with my little girl here. Now, look at 
it; hasn’t it the nicest little face a cat ever had? How can ye 
believe there is a devil in the creature ?” 

‘“ The devil,” said one, “ often hangs out the prettiest figure- 
heads, sir.” 

“ Well,” said I, “that’s true. But now, you're sailors ; you can’t 
refuse shelter, and you can’t surely think ill of a poor dumb 
creature that was twice thrown into that sea, and twice came back 
to the old ship, and that after all licked the hand that threw her 
out—ay, and—look ye !—licks it now.” 

‘“ Hooray for the captain!” 

‘« But, my hearties,” said I, ‘‘ there’s another thing.” And this 
was my strong point. ‘You see that barque out there? She’s 
called the ‘ Lily,’ and I believe she’s the same as smuggled this cat 
aboard of us. Now, has she gained anything by losing the cat ? 
When she’s been caught in the same hurricane as we have, and 
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she’s come worse out of it; she’s driven far from her course, and 
she’s leaking dangerously.” 

‘They turned and looked at each other and nodded; they 
evidently thought there was something in it. 

‘“ We keep the cat, then,” said I, “ whether the ‘ Lily’ would 
like it back or no. Is that agreed?” 

‘66 Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘It was a bad sea, but we lowered a boat as we and the ‘ Lily’ 
approached ; I particularly wanted to go aboard of her. I got the 
basket out in which pussy had come to ug, replaced her as we had 
found her, and put the empty champagne bottles ‘on top. 

‘The crew of the “ Lily” were dropping with fatigue when 
we went aboard, but, Lord! to see how the skipper and them about 
him woke up when they saw us. Astonishment is no word for it. 

*“ Good God!” he exclaimed. “ And you are the ‘ Seamew’!” 

*“ And you are the ‘ Lily,’” said I. “ That was a nice present 
you sent me. I have brought back the bottles and the basket ; ” 
and so saying, I uncovered pussy, who, to my amazement, jumped 
out at once and bounded off. I had only intended to show the 
skipper she was there. The poor man stared, his jaw dropped, and 
he sank down on a coil of rope with his head in his hands, uttering 
a long, hopeless groan. 

‘« Come, my friend, cheer up,” I said. 

‘ “ We've almost nothing to eat,” said he; “ we’ve been at the 
pumps two days, and now that brute has come back! There’s no 
use standing by them any more; our voyage comes to an end here, 
and down, down we go. We mighi as well have kept the beast; 
the old wretch’s words have come true, and we finish in the middle, 
as she said.” 

‘I doubted his mind was wandering. ‘ Come,” said I, “ bestir 
yourself and give orders. There’s no use staying by the ship any 
longer ; you must abandon her and come with me.” 

‘« What! Leave the ‘ Lily’? She’s a good old ship, and she’s 
my own; no, I’ll go down with her and that cursed cat. Take off 
the crew, sir, however, and I'll thank you.” 

*I could not make up my mind to think him deranged, and yet 
—Just then the cat came bounding along the deck with something 
in her mouth, and all the hands paused and stared. She put it in 
the basket at my feet where she herself had lain, and again 
bounded away. It wasa kitten! and alive! The skipper stared 
stupidly. Presently pussy returned with another. 

‘«That’s what’s done it!” cried the skipper with gathering 
fury ; “after I got rid of her, they were here, and I never knew it!” 
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He rose in his rage, and, seizing a crowbar, would have smashed 
basket and all, but he was easily restrained and disarmed. 

‘« Let me have them,” said I; “ my little girl will like them.” 

‘«“ What!” he cried in something like an ecstasy of gladness. 
“And you will take the mother too!” Then, becoming again de- 
spondent, “ but it’s of no use now. I feel we are going down.” 

‘Pussy had returned with her third kitten, which was dead, and 
had begun to purr with delight and to rub herself round my leg, 
when he roused himself and ordered all hands to take to the boats. 
We stood by them in our own boat (with pussy and her brood in 
the basket on the stern-seat), waiting to give them a towline to 
our ship. When all the hands were in the boats, there was a pause. 
Was not the skippercoming? No. “ Cast off.” The “Lily” was 
settling down rapidly, and the crew cast off with little concern. 
The skipper’s last act was to launch with a curse a broken pulley- 
block at the basket in our stern, as we rowed off. It just missed 
the boat, and splashed into the sea. The “ Lily ” went down before 
we reached the “ Seamew.” 

‘ Next day we had a fair wind, and our crowded ship crowded 
all sail and went merrily racing, dipping, and splashing for home. 
In our new, bright hopes of our voyage we all, I think, felt rather 
ashamed of our dreadful suspicions of pussy. At any rate, every- 
one showed the utmost tenderness and solicitation for her and 
her two kittens. 

‘ How had the kittens been kept alive on the “Lily” all that 
week ? you ask. I don’t know; but I have heard of a rat playing 
the part of mother under similar circumstances, and I am certain 
there were rats in the “ Lily.”’ 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 





Atrange Plapers. 


No doubt the actor’s art depends considerably upon his physical 
gifts and qualifications. It is not enough for him to sympathise 
sincerely with the character he undertakes, to feel deeply its 
emotions, to weep or to laugh with it, as the case may require; he 
must be prepared also to represent or to personate it; he must 
so express it as to render it credible, intelligible, and affecting to 
others. Aspect, elocution, attitude and gesture, these are the means 
wherewith he accomplishes his effects, illudes his audience, and 
wins of them their applause: these are his professional implements 
and symbols, and without these there can be no acting. ‘A harsh 
inflexible voice, a rigid or heavy face,’ Mr. G. H. Lewes has said, 
‘would prevent even a Shakespeare from being impressive and 
affecting on the stage;’ and the same critic has decided that 
unless the actor possesses the personal and physical qualifications 
requisite for the representation of the character he undertakes, no 
amount of ability in conceiving it will avail. 

But, of course, stage portraiture can only be a matter of 
approximation: the actor has to seem rather than to be the 
character he performs, although it is likely that the actors them- 
selves do not so clearly perceive this distinction. Macready enters 
in his diary at one place: ‘ Began to read over Macbeth. Like 
Maclise over his pictures, I exclaim, “ Why cannot I make it the 
very thing, the reality?”’ At another time he writes: ‘ Acted 
Macbeth as badly as I acted it-well on Monday last. The. gallery 
‘was noisy, but that is no excuse for me. I could not feel myself in 
the part. 1 was labouring to play Macbeth. On Monday last I 
was Macbeth.’ And again a little later: ‘ Acted Macbeth in my 
best manner, positively improving several passages, but sustaining 
the character in a most satisfactory manner. J’ai été le per- 
sonnage.’ The admired comedian Molé had a sounder view of his 
professional duties when he observed of one of his own performances: 
‘Je ne suis pas content de moi ce soir. Je me suis trop livré, je 
ne suis pas resté mon maitre; j’étais entré trop vivement dans la 
situation ; j’étais le personnage méme, je n’étais plus l’acteur qui 
le joue. J’ai été vrai comme je le serais chez moi; pour l’optique 
du théatre il faut l’étre autrement.’ 

This optique du thédtre, in fact, with certain artifices of the 
toilet skilfully employed, so materially abets the player in his 
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efforts to portray, disguising his imperfections and making amends 
for his shortcomings, that it becomes a question at last as to what 
natural advantages he can or cannot dispense with. Is there any- 
thing, he may be tempted to ask, that positively unfits him for 
creditable appearance upon the scene? The stage is a wide field, 
an open profession, finds occupation for very many; what matters 
it if some of its servants present sundry physical defects and 
infirmities? Can absolutely nothing be done with the harsh 
inflexible voice ? Is the rigid heavy face so fatal a bar to histrionic 
success? It is desirable, of course, that Romeo should be young, 
and Juliet beautiful; that Ferdinand should be better-looking 
than Caliban, and Hamlet less corpulent than Falstaff ; that Lear 
should appear venerable, and Cesar own a Roman nose; but even 
as to these obvious conditions the play-going public is usually 
prepared to allow some discount or abatement. No doubt, ‘too 
great a strain may be placed upon public lenity in this respect. 
There is an old story told of the seeking of a theatrical 
engagement by a very unlikely candidate. It was objected 
that he was very short.—So, he said, was Garrick. It was 
charged against him that he was very ugly.—Well, Weston 
had been very ugly. But he squinted abominably..—So did the 
admirable comedian, Lewis. But he stuttered.—Mrs. Inchbald 
had stuttered, nevertheless her success upon the stage had been 
complete. But he was lame of one leg.—Mr. Foote had been 
very lame—in fact, had lost one of his legs. But his voice was 
weak and hollow.—So, he alleged, was Mr. Kemble’s. But, it was 
finally urged against him, he had all these defects combined. 
—So much the more singular, he pleaded. However, the manager 
decided not to engage him. 

Some years since a book was published entitled ‘The Lost 
Senses,’ which set forth how, notwithstanding grievous afflictions 
and physical infirmities, the writer had contrived to lead a studious, 
useful, and not unhappy life. How many of his faculties can an actor 
afford to lose? There have been mad players. The case of the 
Irish actor Layfield, narrated by O’Keeffe, is perhaps hardly in 
point. Layfield was struck with incurable madness while in the 
act of playing Iago to the Othello of Sheridan, and died shortly 
afterwards in an asylum. The first symptom of his malady 
is said to have been the perversion of the text of his part and his 
description of Jealousy as a ‘ green-eyed lobster.’ And the later 
eccentricities of the veteran Macklin may be attributed rather to 
excessive senility than to absolute mental disease. We are told 
that, properly attired as Shylock, he entered the greenroom, wheré - 
the other players were already assembled. He was about to make his 
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‘last appearance upon the stage. ‘ What! is there a play to-night ?’ 
ihe enquired. All were amazed; no one answered. ‘Is there a 
-play to-night?’ he repeated. The representative of Portia said to 
him, ‘ Yes, of course. ‘ The Merchant of Venice.” What is the 
matter with you, Mr. Macklin?’ ‘ And who is the Shylock ?’ he 
asked. ‘* Why, you, sir, you are the Shylock.’ ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘am 
I?’ and he sat down in silence. There was general concern. 
However, the curtain went up, the play began, and the aged actor 
‘performed his part to the satisfaction of the audience, if he stopped 
now and then.and moved to the side the better to hear the 
prompter. ‘Eh, what is it? what do you say?’ he sometimes 
demanded audibly, as he lifted up his hair from his ear and 
lowered his head beside the prompter’s box. 

But Reddish, the stepfather of George Canning, was decidedly a 
mad.player. He had Leen dismissed from Covent Garden Theatre 
because of his‘ indisposition of mind,’ when, upon the intervention 
of certain of his friends, the management granted him a benefit. 
The play of ‘ Cymbeline’ was accordingly announced with Reddish 
as Posthumus. Ireland in his biography of Henderson relates that 
an hour before the performance he met Reddish ‘ with the step of 
an idiot, his eye wandering, and his whole countenance vacant.’ 
Congratulated upon his being sufficiently recovered to appear, ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ he said, ‘I shall perform, and in the garden scene I shall astonish 
you!’ . ‘The garden scene ?’ cried Ireland; ‘I thought you were 
to play Posthumus.’ ‘No, sir, I play Romeo.’ And all the way to 
the theatre he persisted that he was to appear as Romeo ;_ he even 
recited various of the speeches of that character, and after his 
-arrival in the greenroom it was with extreme difficulty he could 
be persuaded that he had to play any other part. When the time 
came for him to appear upon the stage, he was pushed on, everyone 
fearing that he would begin his performance of Posthumus with 
one of Romeo’s speeches. ‘ With this expectation,’ writes Ireland, 
‘I stood in the pit, close to the orchestra, and being so near had a 
perfect view of his face. The instant he came in sight of the 
audience his recollection seemed to return, his countenance 
resumed meaning, his eye appeared lighted up, he made the bow 
of modest respect, and went through the scene much better than I 
had before seen him. On his return to the greenroom, the image 
of Romeo returned to his mind, nor did he lose it till his second 
appearance, when, the moment he had the cue, he went through 
the scene ; and in this weak and imbecile state of his understand- 
ing performed the whole better than I ever saw him before.’ 
Ireland even pronounced that the actor’s manner in his insane 
state was ‘less assuming and more natural’ than when he had ‘ the 
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full exercise of his reason” Reddish was not seen again upon the 
stage, however ; he died soon afterwards hopelessly mad, an inmate 
of York Asylum. 

In the records of the Théatre Frangais a very similar case may 
be found. The actor Monrose, famous at one time for his admirable 
personation of the character of Figaro, had been for some months 
in confinement because of the disordered condition of his mind. 
His success in Beaumarchais’ comedy had in truth turned his- 
brain. He had so identified himself with the part of the Spanish 
barber that he could not lay it down or berid of it. On the stage 
or off, sleeping or waking, he was always Figaro. He had for- 
gotten his own name, but he answered to that of Figaro. In con- 
versation he was absent, appeared not to hear or not to under- 
stand what was said to him; but a quotation from the ‘ Barbier’ 
produced an immediate reply, a merry laugh, a droll gesture. It 
was resolved that a performance should be given for his benefit, 
and that he should appear as Figaro upon the occasion. The 
house was crowded to excess. Mdlle. Rachel and all the leading 
players of the Francais lent their services. The representation pro- 
duced a profit of 18,000 francs. Dr. Blanche, the leading physician 
of the asylum in which the actor had been confined, was present 
throughout the evening, in close attendance upon his patient, 
soothing and encouraging him in the intervals of the performance. 
The anxiety both of spectators and actors was very great. The 
scene was described as ‘exciting in the highest degree.’ It was 
dreaded lest the actor’s malady should suddenly disclose itself. The 
audience hesitated to applaud lest they should dangerously excite 
the poor man. Mdlle. Rachel was so affected that she twice lost 
recollection of the words she should speak, although she was ap- 
pearing in one of her most favourite and familiar characters. 
The representatives of Rosina and Almaviva could not disguise 
their terror; at each word, at each gesture, of Figaro’s they looked 
for betrayal of his insanity. It was said, however, that the actor had 
never played better than on this his last night upon the stage, when 
he was released but for a few hours from the madhouse. He sought 
to re-assure his friends by his ease of manner, his smiling glances, 
his air of complete self-possession. At one time only did he seem 
thoroughly conscious of the painful position in which he was 
placed. Towards the close of the third act of the comedy Figaro 
is required to exclaim three times, ‘Il est fou!’ We are told that 
at this ‘utterance ‘ every heart beat with terror .. . and here, and 
here only, did Monrose himself seem to betray that he was aware of 
the truth; he spoke with increasing vehemence and with an ex- 
pression of the most poignant grief.’ 
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In the Memoirs of Mrs. Bellamy of Covent Garden Theatre it 
is told how an insane actress once forced her way on to the stage 
and represented to perfection the madness of Ophelia; but the 
story isnot very credible. Mrs. Verbruggen—she had been known, 
too, as Mrs. Mountford, and in her honour Gay, it was said, had 
written his ‘ Black-eyed Susan ’—had been confined for some time 
in an asylum; her mind had suffered because of the per- 
fidy of Mr. Barton Booth the tragedian, who had suddenly trans- 
ferred his affections from her to the beautiful Miss Santlow the 
dancer. Mrs. Verbruggen was allowed considerable liberty, how- 
ever, for her malady had not assumed a violent form, so that she 
was able with little difficulty to elude the watchfulness of her 
attendants and make her way to the theatre. She had ascer- 
tained that ‘ Hamlet’ was to be represented; as Ophelia she had 
been wont to receive the most fervent applause. ‘Concealing 
herself till the scene in which Ophelia makes her appearance in 
her insane state, she pushed on to the stage before her who played the 
character that night, and exhibited a far more perfect representa- 
tion of madness than the utmost exertions of mimic art could do. 
She was in truth Ophelia’s self, to the amazement of the performers 
as well as of the audience. Nature having made this last effort, 
her vital powers failed her,’ 

There have been blind players. In the ‘ Wolverhampton 
Chronicle,’ December 1792, appeared a statement to the effect that 
one Briscoe, the manager of a small theatrical company then in 
Staffordshire, although stone-blind, represented all the heroes in 
his tragedies and the lovers in genteel comedies. In 1744, on 
April 2, the Drury Lane playbill was headed with a quotation 
from Milton: ‘The day returns, but not to me returns.’ The 
performances were given for the benefit of Dr. Clancy, author of 
the tragedies, ‘Tamar Prince of Nubia,’ and ‘Hermon Prince of 
Chorea,’ who had become blind. The public was duly advertised 
that ‘Dr. Clancy being deprived of the advantages of following 
his profession, the master of the playhouse had kindly favoured 
him with a benefit night; it was therefore hoped that, as that 
was the first instance of any person labouring under so heavy a 
deprivation performing on the stage, the novelty as well as the 
unhappiness of his case would engage the favour and protection of 
a British audience.’ The tragedy of ‘(£dipus’ was represented, 
and the blind man personated the blind prophet Teresias. The 
performance produced some profit, and Dr. Clancy was further 
assisted by a pension of 40/. per annum out of the privy purse. 
Imperfect sight has been no bar to success upon the stage. Even 
Roscius is said to have been afflicted with obliquity of vision, and 
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therefore to have played in a vizard, until his audience, recognising 
his great histrionic merits, induced him to discard his mask that 
they might the better enjoy his exquisite oratory and the musie 
of his voice. The great Talma squinted. And a dramatic critic 
writing in 1825 noted it asa strange fact that ‘ our three light 
comedians, Elliston, Jones, and Browne,’ each suffered from ‘ what 
is called a cast in the eye.’ Mr. Bernard in his ‘ Retrospections’ 
describes a provincial actor of some reputation who, although 
possessed of but one eye, played ‘all the lovers and harlequins.’ 
With shortness of sight many of our players have been troubled, or 
how can we account for such well-known facts, for instance, as the 
eye-glass of Mr. Bancroft and the pince-nez of Mr. Irving? Poor 
Mrs. Dancer—she was afterwards famous as Mrs. Spranger Barry 
and as Mrs. Crawford——was so short-sighted that Hugh Kelly, in his 
satirical poem of ‘ Thespis,’ rudely spoke of her as a ‘moon-eyed 
idiot.’ And once when by accident she dropped her dagger as she was 
about to commit self-slaughter upon the stage in the old tragic way— 
she was playing Calista ir the ‘ Fair Penitent ’—her imperfect vision 
hindered her from perceiving where her weapon had fallen, and she 
could not recover it. ‘The attendant endeavoured to push it to- 
wards her with her foot; this failing, she was obliged to pick it up, 
and very civilly handed it to her mistress to put an end to herself 
with: an awkward effect, as it took fromthe probability of the scene,’ 
simply comments O’Keeffe who relates the story. The late Herr 
Staudigl, who usually wore spectacles when he was not engaged 
upon the stage, found his weakness of sight a special disadvantage 
when he personated Bertram in ‘ Robert le Diable.’ He could not 
find the trap-door through which Bertram should descend in the 
final scene of the opera, although pains had been taken to mark 
broadly with chalk the exact position of the opening. The famous 
bass was usually conducted carefully to the spot and held over it 
that he might not miss it by the Robert and Alice of the night. 
From the first, indeed, the trapdoor in ‘ Robert’ had been a source 
of inconvenience. On the night of the production of the opera, 
Nourrit, who played Robert, an impassioned artist, ‘entrainé par 
la situation, se précipita étourdiment dans la trappe 4 la suite du 
dieu des enfers.’ The audience, much alarmed, exclaimed, ‘ Nourrit 
est tué!’ Mdlle Dorus, the representative of Alice, shed tears. 
No harm had been done, however. Robert wasnot hurt. He had 
fallen upon tke mattresses arranged for Bertram. ‘Que diable 
faites-vous ici?’ said Bertram’s interpreter Levasseur to Nourrit 
as they met beneath the stage. ‘ Est-ce qu’on a changé le dénot- 
ment ?’ 

The late John Baldwin Buckstone was extremely deaf; 
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his infirmity scarcely affected his performance, however, if, as 
Mr. Tom Taylor wrote, it ‘ raised a wall of separation between him 
and all but a small circle of intimates.’ His quickness of intelli- 
gence in matters of his craft was so great that he might have been 
closely watched not only on the stage at night but even at the 
morning’s rehearsal without discovery being made that he could 
hear no word of what was passing about him. ‘He was guided, 
in his by-play as well as in his spoken part, entirely by his know- 
ledge of the piece acquired in reading it, and by his quick eye, 
which could catch much of what his stage-interlocutors said from 
the movement of their lips and the expression of their faces. I 
remember his telling me,’ Mr. Taylor notes, ‘that it was only by 
this means he knew when his cue to speak came.’ An earlier 
actor, one Winstone, attached to the Bristol Theatre, remained upon 
the stage as an octogenarian although he was so affected with 
deafness that he could not possibly ‘catch the word’ from the 
prompter. Delivering his farewell address, he secured the assist- 
ance of oné of the performers to stand close behind him, advancing 
as he advanced and retiring as he retired, like a shadow, and 
charged to prompt him should he fail in the words of his speech. 
Foote presents the most remarkable instance of a one-legged 
player. While on a visit at Lord Mexborough’s, riding a too 
spirited horse, he was thrown, and received so severe a hurt that 
his left leg had to be amputated. It was suggested at the time, 
‘as a marvellous proof of the efficacy of avarice,’ that Foote had 
unnecessarily undergone amputation that he might surely enlist 
the sympathies of the Duke of York and by his influence obtain 
the Chamberlain’s license for the little ‘ theatre in the Haymarket ;’ 
but such a supposition is wholly incredible. Foote jested, as his 
wont was, even under the surgeon’s knife. A little while before he 
had caricatured, in his farce of ‘The Orators, the manner and 
aspect of Alderman Faulkner, the eccentric Dublin publisher, whose 
wooden leg had been turned to laughable account upon the stage. 
‘ Now I shall be able to take off old Faulkner to the life,’ said the 
satirist, when it was announced to him that the operation must 
be performed. But, in truth, he felt his misfortune acutely; he 
suffered deeply both in mind and body. He wrote pathetically of 
his state to Garrick: ‘I am very weak, in pain, and can procure 
no sleep but by the aid of opiates. Oh! it is incredible all I have 
suffered.’ After an interval he re-appeared upon the stage, how- 
ever, the public finding little abatement of his mirthfulness or of 
his power to entertain. But, as O’Keeffe writes, ‘ with all his high 
comic humour, one could not help pitying him sometimes as he 
stood upon his one leg leaning against the wall whilst his servant 
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was putting on his stage false leg, with shoe and stocking, and 
fastening it to the stump; he looked sorrowful, but instantly 
resuming all his high comic humour and mirth, hobbled forward, 
entered the scene, and gave the audience what they expected, their 
plenty of laugh and delight.’ He wrote his comedy of ‘ The Lame 
Lover’ as it were to introduce his false leg to the public, and as 
Sir Luke Limp protested that he was not the worse but much the 
better for his loss. ‘Consider,’ he urged, ‘I can have neither 
strain, splint, spavin, nor gout ; have no fear of corns, kibes, or that 
another man should kick my shins or tread on my toes. . . What 
d’ye think I would change with Bill Spindle for one of his drum- 
sticks, or chop with Lord Lumber for both of his logs? What is 
there I am not able todo? ‘To be sure, I am a little awkward at 
running ; but then, to make me amends, I'll hop with any man in 
town. ... A leg! a redundancy! a mere nothing at all. Man 
is from nature an extravagant creature. In my opinion, we might 
all be full as well as we are with but half the things that we have !’ 

Charles Mathews the elder, though he did not incur the loss of 
a limb, was thrown from his carriage and lamed for life. When 
he was enabled to return to the stage, he re-appeared leaning upon 
a crutch stick and personating a lame harlequin in a comic 
extravaganza entitled ‘ Hocus Pocus, or Harlequin Washed White,’ 
designed especially for his re-introduction to the public. Some 
few years since Signor Donato, a one-legged dancer, appeared in 
the course of a Covent Garden pantomime, and surprised the 
audience by the grace and agility he displayed, his mutilated state 
notwithstanding. He wore the dress of a Spanish bull-fighter, and 
to the stump of his leg a tassel was affixed, so that it resembled 
somewhat an old-fashioned sofa cushion. In his ‘ Retrospections 
of the Stage’ Mr. Bernard describes a veteran manager who, 
though bent with age and afflicted with gout in all his members, 
delighted to represent the heroes of light comedy. He was unable 
to walk or even to stand, and throughout the performance had to 
remain seated in his easy chair, his lower limbs swathed in 
flannels, and to be wheeled on and off the stage as the circum- 
stances of the play required. He endeavoured to compensate for ™ 
these drawbacks by taking large pinches of snuff very frequently, 
and by energetically waving in the air a large and dingy pocket- 
handkerchief. In this way he would represent such characters as 
Plume, the vivacious hero of Farquhar’s ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ to 
audiences that were certainly indulgent and tolerant if they were 
not enthusiastic. 

One of Mr. George Vandenhoff’s ‘ Dramatic Reminiscences’ 
relates to a one-armed tragedian he encountered in 1840 on the 
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stage of the Leicester Theatre. The poor man’s left arm, it seems, 
‘ had been accidentally shot off,’ nevertheless he appeared as Icilius, 
as Pizarro, and as Banquo, concealing his deficiency now with 
his toga, now with his mantle, and now with his plaid. Mr. 
Vandenhoff writes: ‘I had really not noticed the poor fellow’s 
mutilation, though I had observed that he seemed rather one- 
sided in his action, till I played Othello to his Iago; and then 
what was my horror, on seizing him in the third act, to find that I 
had got hold of an armless sleeve stuffed out in mockery of flesh, 
for he did not wear a cork arm! I was almost struck dumb, and 
it was only by a strong effort that I recovered myself sufficiently 
to goon with thetext. Poor fellow! he was a remarkably sensible 
man and good reader; but of course he could never rise in his 
profession with only one arm.’ Art might have helped him, how- 
ever, as it helped the late M. Roger, the admired French tenor, to 
a-mechanical hand when by the accidental bursting of his gun his 
own natural right hand was so shattered that immediate amputa- 
tion above the wrist became absolutely necessary. By touching 
certain springs with the left fingers the artificial right hand per- 
formed several useful functions, opened and closed, held a pen or 
paper, grasped and even drew a sword from its sheath. Those 
uninformed upon the subject might have witnessed the perform- 
ances of the original John of Leyden in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte,’ and 
never have suspected the loss he had sustained. By a similar 
accident the English comedian John Bannister injured his left 
hand, and for some time it was feared that amputation must be 
undergone. The actor, however, escaped with the loss of two 
joints from two of his fingers and one joint from a third; this 
involved his always appearing on the stage afterwards with a gloved 
hand. In Anthony Pasquin’s Life of Edwin the comedian there is 
an account of a ‘ barn-door actor,’ boasting the strange name of 
Gemea, who having lost an eye wore a glass substitute, and was 
further troubled in that he had been deprived of the use of his 
left arm, which paralysed and withered hung down uselessly at his 
side. Nevertheless he contrived to play Richard the Third occa- 
sionally, when he endeavoured to keep his lame limb out of the 
way tucked under his cloak behind him. But as he stalked about 
and spoke his speeches, the pendant arm shifted its position, came 
inte sight, swung forward and incommoded him greatly, to be 
‘instantly and unkindly slapped back into its place by the right 
hand. Throughout the performance, indeed, his right hand was 
found to be constantly engaged in keeping his left in order; the 
spectators, meantime, greeting with laughter and applause this 
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curious conduct on the part of the strangest Richard that could 
ever have been seen upon the stage. 

Old age, it need hardly be said, is no disqualification to the 
player. Curious cases of longevity abound upon the stage. It is 
almost a condition of the actor’s life that he shall be old and seem 
young. What does the artist’s age matter if his art does not grow 
old? As one of the characters observes in the comedy of ‘ Confi- 
dent par Hazard’—‘ Mon acte de naissance est vieux, mais non pas 
moi.’ A youth of twenty was charged with being in love with the 
septuagenarian actress Déjazet. He denied it, but his blushes 
seemed to contradict his denial. ‘Oh!’ said Nestor Roqueplan, 
an elderly gentleman, but a few years the junior of the lady, ‘il 
n’y a pas de mal 4 cela; et.vous avez tort de vous en défendre, 
Quand je lai aimée, j’avais votre age!’ The famous French 
actress Mdlle. Mars at sixty was still accepted by the Parisian 
public as an admirable representative of stage heroines of sixteen. 
The English actress, Mrs. Cibber, advanced in years, studying 
through her spectacles the part of Celia in ‘The School for 
Lovers’ declined the proposition made to her that Celia’s age 
should be altered and advanced from sixteen to twenty-three. 
The old actress preferred that Celia should be as young as possible ; 
and at night the audience confirmed her judgment and held that 
Mrs. Cibber was no older than the part represented her to be. 
Mrs. Cibber, however, had preserved a certain youthful grace and 
slenderness and symmetry of figure; this was not the case with 
Mdlle. Mars, whose form had become robust and portly—* square- 
built,’ to adopt the term employed by Captain Gronow, who, 
while admiring the actress’s ‘ fine black hair and white and even 
teeth and voice of surpassing sweetness,’ noted that ‘ the process of 
dressing her for the stage was a long and painful one, and was said 
to bave been done by degrees, beginning at early dawn, the 
tightening being gradually intensified until the stage hour, when 
the finish was accomplished by the maid’s foot being placed in the 
small of the lady’s back, and thus the last vigorous haul being 
given to the refractory staylace.’ The fat have been usually 
received with complacency and indulgence by the playgoing 
public, however. Is not the well-rounded form of Mdlle. Croizette 
always cordially welcomed to the stage of the Théatre Frangais ? 
A German gentleman visiting England some sixty years ago 
questioned whether there existed in any other European theatre ‘so 
many untheatrical female figures’ason the London stage. ‘The 
managers,’ wrote this caviller, ‘appear to have made it their object 
to blend together the two extremes of emaciation and corpulence, 
with a manifest partiality, however, to the latter. That class of 
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women who are not improperly termed in Germany “female 
dragoons,” seem here considered as the most suitable recruits.’ 
And he comments upon the ‘monstrous absurdity of the per- 
formance by Mrs. Jordan, a dame of forty with a portly figure 
and lusty proportions, of the character of Miss Lucy, a country 
girl of sixteen who takes delight in playing with her doll in the 
form of “The Virgin Unmasked.” ’ But the Londoners ‘ liberally 
remunerated her with the most enthusiastic applause.’ For poor 
Mdlle. Mars a hint came at last that she was lagging super- 
fluously upon the scene, and that she had outlived the favour and the 
indulgence of her public. Even while certain of her admirers 
continued. to maintain that ‘ Mdlle. Mars a lage qu’elle a besoin 
d’avoir, parce qu’elle a la force et la grace de cet age,’ a wreath not 
of live flowers but of ammortelles such as adorn graveyards was 
thrown to her upon the stage. The actress withdrew from the 
scene. The insult may have rather expressed an individual 
opinion than a general sentiment; but it sufficed. Audiences 
rarely permit themselves thus to affront their favourites ; albeit 
it is told of a very plain-faced actor that when he played 
Mithridate, at the line addressed to him by Monime, ‘Seigneur, 
vous changez de visage,’ the parterre would sometimes cry out, 
‘ Laissez-le faire !’ 

‘ Mislike me not for my complexion,’ says the black Prince of 
Morocco. Is the player ever misliked for his complexion? Like 
a good horse, a good actor may be of any colour. Lord Byron 
found at Venice in 1818 an Othello who for some ‘ exquisite 
reason ’ declined to assume ‘ the shadowed livery of the burnished 
sun, and played the part with a white face—but this was iu 
Rossini’s opera, not in Shakespeare’s tragedy. ‘They have been 
erucifying Othello into an opera,’ wrote Byron, ‘the music good 
but lugubrious,’ &c. Jackson, in his ‘History of the Scottish 
Stage,’- mentions an actress reputed to be ‘ not only excellent as to 
figure and speaking, but remarkably so as to singing,’ who was 
wont to appear as Juliet and Polly in ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ but 
who had the misfortune to be a negress! Foote proposed that the 
old Roman fashion should be revived and that the lady should 
wear a mask, while it was remarked that, in the case of a black 
Juliet, Romeo’s comparison of her beauty to the ‘rich jewel in an 
Ethiop’s ear’ would have a special application. Jackson passing 
through Lancashire had witnessed the lady’s performance of Polly. 
He writes: ‘I could not help observing to my friend in the pit, 
when Macheath addressed her with “ Pretty Polly, say,” that it 
would have been more germane to the matter had he changed the 
phrase to “Sooty Polly, say.”’ 
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Mr. Ira Aldridge, who was pleased to call himself the African 
Roscius, and who for some years flourished as a tragedian, was’a 
veritable negro born on the west coast of Africa, the son ofa 
native minister of the Gospel. It was intended that the boy 
should follow his father’s calling and become a missionary; for 
some time he studied theology at an American college and at 
Glasgow University, obtaining several premiums and a medal for 
Latin composition. But in the end he adopted the profession of 
the stage, appearing at the Royalty Theatre in the east of London 
and at the Coburg, in a round of characters of a dark complexion 
such as Othello, Zanga, Gambia, Oroonoko, Aboan, and Mungo. 
He fulfilled various provincial engagements, and at Dublin his 
exertions were specially commended by Edmund Kean. At 
Belfast Charles Kean played Iago to Mr. Aldridge’s Othello and 
Aboan to his Oroonoko. He appeared at the Surrey Theatre, at 
Covent Garden, and the Lyceum. The dramatic critic of the 
‘ Atheneum’ in 1858 particularly noticed one merit of his’ perform- 
ance of Othello; he dispensed with the black gloves usually worn 
by Othellos of the theatre and displayed his own black hands, with 
‘his finger-nails expressively apparent.’ He travelled upon the 
Continent, and was received with enthusiasm in the theatres of 
Germany. Princesand people vied in distinguishing him, crowded 
houses witnessed his performances, and honours, orders and medals 
were showered upon him. He extended his repertory of parts, 
playing Peruvian Rolla, who was no doubt dark-skinned but not 
of African complexion. By-and-by he exhibited a black Macbeth, 
a black King Lear. For him was revived the doubtful play of 
‘Titus Andronicus,’ and he personated Aaron the Moor to admiring 
audiences. On the German stage, strange to say, he- was per- 
mitted to deliver the English text while his fellow-players were 
confined to the German version of their speeches. However, the 
audiences of New York and Boston were similarly tolerant in the 
case of the German tragedian Herr Bogumil Dawison, who played 
Othello in German to Mr. Edwin Booth’s Iago in English. 

Many foreign players have appeared successfully upon the 
English stage speaking English or broken English. More rarely 
have English actors ventured to speak from the stage in a language 
not their own. In the last century, however, Mr. Bellamy, with a 
company of English amateurs who ‘spoke French like natives,’ 
presented the tragedies of ‘ Andromaque,’ ‘ Athalie,’ and ‘ Zaire’ 
in French at the Richmond Assembly Rooms, expressly engaged and 
fitted up for the occasion, some assistance being rendered by the 
Marquis de Verneuil and Madame Brilliant. Junius Brutus Booth, 
whose ‘ knowledge and accent of the French-tongye’.an American 
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critic describes as ‘simply perfect,’ played ‘ Oreste’ in French, 
when ‘Andromaque’ was produced at the French theatre, New 
Orleans, ‘in a manner to rouse the wildest enthusiasm.’ Curiously 
enough, Macready had contemplated the same feat with Rachel 
for his Andromaque or his Hermione; but he abandoned the 
notion, satisfied that, although he might succeed in conveying the 
substance and passion of the scenes, the minor beauties and more 
subtle meaning belonging to the genius of the language would 
certainly escape him. It may be added that, within the last few 
months, certain English performers have amused themselves by 
joining in a representation in French of Augier’s comedy 
‘ L’Aventuriére’ at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

We have wandered from our theme a little. But perhaps it 
has been shown sufficiently that the physical qualifications of the 
players have been always regarded liberally by the public, and that 
generally there has prevailed a disposition to accept just what the 
stage has been prepared to tender, without subjecting it to any- 
thing like harsh requisitions or exactions. 

DUTTON COOK. 





Che Countess Felicita’s Discovery.’ 
V. 


Wurtz the first impress of this dream was yet strong upon me, 
I had no other thought than to go straight to Carlyon, and relate 
it to him. But it was still early morning; and by the time I had 
completed my toilet and eaten my breakfast I had begun to look 
at the matter from a more common-sensible point of view. A 
dream is only a dream, after all; and that which appears terrible 
to the sleeper may wear a different complexion when reviewed by 
daylight. Moreover, the waking mind is apt to give to the dis- 
ordered events of a dream a logical sequence and precision which 
were probably in reality wanting to them; and finally, the familiar 
facts of every-day life—the chairs and tables, the view from the 
window, the rattle of vehicles in the street, and the voices of men 
and women-—all tend to make the vision of the night more unsub- 
stantial than a thought. By ten o’clock, accordingly, I had re- 
solved to forego my intention of bursting headlong in upon Carlyon 
with a tale of horror and warning; I even doubted whether I 
would attempt to see him at all previous to his departure ; or, if I 
should do so, and the story of the dream were to come up, I would 
tell it from the humorous point of view, leaving Carlyon to draw 
from it what conclusions he pleased. 

In this convenient frame of mind I sat down to smoke my 
morning cigarette over my Saturday newspaper. In the midst of 
that employment Carlyon himself came in. He appeared to be 
in excellent spirits, and the vigour and liveliness of his aspect put 
in a ridiculous light my misgivings of the night before. 

‘Don’t disarrange yourself, my dear fellow,’ he said; ‘I can 
stop only a moment. I expect to start by this evening’s train. 
You will find the studio all right for you, if you should want to go 
there at any time. I have got the duplicate pass-key from my old 
housekeeper, so you must be careful not to lose yours, or you will 
be locked out till I come back.’ 

‘You are certain you won’t stay over Sunday?’ I could not 
help saying. 

‘Not so far as I am aware at present,’ he answered, without any 
symptom of comprehending my drift. ‘I want to be at my desti- 
nation not later than Wednesday. That fresh atmosphere will 

1 Copyright in United States by Julian Hawthorne. 
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clear away the cobwebs that have been entangling my wits of late. 
Such sloughs of despond as you saw me wallowing in yesterday 
must be abandoned for good and all. When younext see me, you 
shall behold a transfiguration.’ 

‘ Have you any messages that I can deliver for you?’ 

‘There are some friends of mine to whom I might wish to 
leave a parting word,’ said Carlyon, with an ambiguous smile; 
‘but as they don’t happen to be people you know, and as the 
message would be the reverse of complimentary, it is no matter.’ 

‘Well, may you return safe and sound !’ said I. 

‘If one could leave the greater part of himself behind him on 
a journey, or at least such a bundle of his more disreputable be- 
longings as Christian carried on his shoulders, what a wholesome 
thing our holiday jaunts would become, and how at a loss our 
friends would be to recognise us wlten we came back!’ Carlyon 
remarked. ‘If returning safe and sound means returning with as 
heavy a weight of moral adipose tissue as you started with, it is 
hardly so friendly a wish as it was meant to be. But I am wasting 
your time and spending too much of my own. I didn't want to 
leave you with such an impression of me on your mind as you 
must have got yesterday. Think of me as you see me now, and 
forget my metaphysical hypochondriasis !’ 

‘We have known each other a good many years, my dear 
Carlyon,’ I replied ; ‘and my impressions of you are not detached, 
but composite. I fancy nothing could greatly modify it either 
way. Your lights and shadows, as I have become accustomed to 
see them, make your reality to me, and I could hardly imagine 
you apart from any of them. I don’t think I should even care to 
see you transfigured until I had become transfigured myself.’ 

‘Upon the whole, that is as comfortable a thing as you could 
have said to me,’ he remarked; ‘and yet it tempts me a little to 
put you to the test with some confession or other—I don’t say 
with one that would tend towards the transfiguration!’ He 
paused a few moments, looking at me with a doubtful expression. 
‘No,’ he went on, ‘no; I won’t risk it—at any rate, not now, when 
I shall not be in the way of relieving you, for a month to come, of 
any bad impression you might get from it. It’s enough if I hold 
it over you for a future occasion. For the present, let the lights 
and shadows remain as they are!’ 

He laughed, grasped my hand with more than usual heartiness, 
and went out. I was left to resume my communion with my 
morning paper. But, if I remember aright, I did not read any 
more that day. I went to the club for my lunch, and stayed there 
till evening. At ten o’clock I repaired to Mrs. Blessington 
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Wagner's, where I half expected (it being a musical evening) 
that I might meet the Countess Felicita. But she was not there, 
and I came home tired and rather depressed. 

I do not ordinarily attend church, and Sunday is apt to be 
rather a long day with me. But on this occasion it happened to 
come across me that the Countess had promised to sing the 
anthem at a certain fashionable church not far from my abode; 
so I betook myself thither, and sat in a retired pew and listened 
to her grand contralto voice—one of the most touching and stirring 
voices I have ever heard. In the afternoon I was enterprising 
enough to go down to her modest little house in Chelsea to call 
on her, but she was not at home. I left my card, and strolled 
eastwards along the bank of the river. Once I fancied I caught 
a glimpse of my faithless little friend Max; but before I could 
confirm my impression a knot of half-tipsy fellows got in the way. 
When they had passed, the only justification for it that I could 
discover was a hideous little wretch in a soiled and ragged flannel 
shirt, who stared up at me with a pair of pale, red-rimmed eyes, 
set in a thin, grimy little face. All of a sudden he uttered a 
shrill howl, and bolted down a crooked alley opening out of the 
main thoroughfare. 

My rest for the two last nights had been rather disturbed, and 
I anticipated nothing better for the third; but my expectation 
was not verified. I slept soundly and dreamlessly, and did not 
awake till after my usual hour. There was an improvement in my 
spirits also; I felt as if some tedious suspense or anxiety had come 
to anend. I made up my mind to visit the studio during the 
day and look over a collection of etchings which I knew Carlyon 
kept in a drawer of his ebony cabinet. As I proposed to spend 
several hours in the inspection, I put a little bundle of sandwiches 
in my pocket—wine I knew I should find on the premises. It was 
about noon when I unlocked the door with the pass-key Carlyon 
had given me, and went upstairs. 

The door of the studio stood ajar, and when I entered I found 
that the green shade of the main window was drawn, so that the 
room seemed quite dusky. The air, too, was close and oppressive. 
I pulled up the blind, and then went to the small window in the 
alcove, which I opened at top and bottom. Having thus relieved 
the gloom and freshened the atmosphere, I turned to the cabinet. 
It was a handsome piece of furniture, standing against the wall 
at the end of the room farthest from the door. ‘The upper part 
eonsisted mainly of folding-doors opening on shelves; in the panels 
were set mirrors of plate-glass with bevelled edges. At the sides 
was a sort of light scaffolding of brackets supported on slender 
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carved pillars, each bracket bearing a small vase of some quaint 
design. The lower portion of the cabinet was a chest of solidly- 
made ebony drawers, with curiously-wrought brass handles. It 
was in the upper one of these drawers that the etchings were 
kept. 

I pulled it open, and, seating myself before it, began to examine 
the collection. They were mostly the work of the older masters ; 
among them were a number of very rare and exquisite prints of 
Rembrandt. I was especially struck by one plate representing three 
trees standing close together, their thick foliage intercepting the 
light of the bright sky behind, which streams in mellow lustre 
through the spaces between their trunks. While studying it, my 
eye was attracted to the edge of the paper, on which appeared a 
peculiar dark stain. It was neither black nor brown, and was 
evidently not caused by ink, as I had at first supposed. It was 
not even quite dry, and the paper around it was slightly wrinkled, 
the result of the unequal contraction occasioned by moisture. For 
some reason, this spot fascinated me; I was repelled by it, but was 
thereby only the more impelled to scrutinise it. What could 
have caused it? There was nothing to answer the question in 
the thing itself; but I presently bethought me to investigate the 
drawer. Stuffed away in one corner, corresponding to that part 
of the paper which had been stained, I immediately discerned 
what I took to be one of Carlyon’s painting-rags, such as he used 
to wipe his brushes upon or smear his canvas. It was clewed up 
in a small bundle, scarcely so large as a clenched fist, and so much 
discoloured that its original whiteness was scarcely distinguishable. 
Taking hold of it gingerly by its least soiled part, I drew it forth 
and held it up to the light. Its folds stuck together with a kind 
of glutinous tenacity ; the colouring-matter with which it had been 
saturated was still partially wet; here and there it had a faint 
glisten, and in one place where the light partially shone through 
the fabric the hue was of a deep clouded red. What could have 
possessed Carlyon to put a rag in this condition into a drawer full 
of priceless etchings? It could not have been there long—hardly 
longer than since the day before. But on that day Carlyon had 
expected to be on his way to Norway. Yet, who could have placed 
it here if Carlyon had not? I looked at it more closely, with a 
quickened beating of the heart. A. strange odour, resembling no 
other odour in the world, now became perceptible. I recognised 
it at once, and it swept me to the conviction against which I had 
from the first been unconfessedly struggling. It was the smell of 
human blood. 


The moisture left my mouth and throat, and there was a flut- 
F 2 
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tering of the nerves in my head nearly resulting in faintness. 
But in a minute or two I got the better of my weakness, remind- 
ing myself that either there was worse to come, in which case I 
should need all my self-control—or else this was all, and in that 
case it was nothing worth disturbing oneself about. 

I unfolded the rag—which appeared, so far as I could judge, to 
be, not a rag, but a small handkerchief of fine make and material, 
probably cambric. One corner of it had been either torn or cut 
away. It was heavy with blood; so much could not have flowed 
from any ordinary wound. My mind had now, in self-defence as 
it were, adopted a strictly logical humour; all imaginative specu- 
lations were rigidly suppressed, my determination being to take 
nothing for granted until sensible evidence had assured me of its 
truth. If anything disastrous had happened, it must have hap- 
pened within the four walls of this studio, and I should inevitably 
come upon further traces of it in due time. 

Having laid the handkerchief across the edge of the open 
drawer, I prepared to rise from my chair to begin my exploration 
of the room. I was encouraged to think that the worst thing dis- 
coverable could not be there, because, had it been there, I could 
hardly have escaped noticing it on my first entrance. But an in- 
stant’s recollection admonished me that the blinds had then been 
drawn, not only obscuring objects in the studio, but causing me 
to confine most of my attention to setting the blind to rights. 

As these thoughts strayed across my brain I was sitting facing 
the mirror in one of the panels, and my eyes were dwelling upon 
its surface, on which was a tiny round spot, like a silver globule, 
caused, I suppose, by a bubble of air in the glass. It stood out 
distinctly against the darkness of the reflected room behind it— 
not that the roora was really dark any longer, but it seemed so in 
the mirror. Moving my head a little, however, I brought the 
globule into line with a lighter portion of the background—so 
light that I thought it must be a bit of white cloth hung over the 
back of a chair. For the first time, I now looked past the surface 
of the mirror into its depths. The white object was very white, 
and it appeared to rest on the back of a chair, but it was not a 
bit of cloth. It was oblong in shape, and had two darker spots 
upon it. I strained my eyes further. 

All at once, with a spasm of sharp astonishment, I knew that 
this white object was the face of Carlyon, who was sitting in a 
chair and apparently returning my gaze. In the instant of re- 
cognising him I also realised how profoundly I had foreboded 
calamity the instant before, and the revulsion was staggering. In 
the same breath of time I was irritated against my friend for 
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being, whether intentionally or not, the cause of my having had 
such a scare. I did not look round at him, therefore ; but sinking 
back in my chair I said sulkily, ‘ Well, Carlyon!’ 

My voice sounded thin and hollow in the lofty room ; and there 
was no response whatever from Carlyon. After a moment my feel- 
ing of relieved irritation—if I may so call it—vanished as suddenly 
as if it had been snatched away by some spiritualhand. The feeling 
which occupied its place was one of alert horror, such as I cannot 
describe. Islowly sat up again in my chair, and once more looked 
into the mirror. There was a slight tremor in my head not to be 
controlled, and which rendered distinct vision difficult ; but I could 
see that Carlyon’s face was set in an odd and very awkward atti- 
tude—it was tipped over towards his right shoulder in such a way 
that it reminded me of the grotesque contortion of some grimace- 
making clown at a pantomime. But the clown’s contortion was 
momentary, whereas Carlyon had retained his present attitude 
certainly for several minutes, and possibly for longer . . . very 
much longer. The whole figure, as well as I could discern it in 
the glass, had a rigid twist in it, much at variance with Carlyon’s 
customary poses of robust grace. One of his hands seemed to be 
clenched, and partly raised from the arm of the chair. But the 
attitude of the head was the most unnatural of all. 

I was humouring myself—struggling to withstand the inrush 
of the truth until I could gain time to face it resolutely. But 
the sensation that the thing I dreaded was behind me, and, as it 
were, staring over my shoulder, became at this point unendurable. 
I got up from my chair with a start, turned round, and with 
measured but leaden steps walked up to the seated figure and 
steadied myself to look at it. 

The ungainly immobility of death is hideous to contemplate. 
Its unstudied effects, its unshrinking sincerity, put life to the 
blush. The soul, as if to show its contempt for the carcase it has 
ceased to inhabit, throws it at parting into some antic attitude of 
forlorn abjectness that would excite ridicule were it not so un- 
affectedly ghastly. As I looked at the body, I was sensible of a 
feeling of shame for my friend’s sake ; it was as if some malignant 
enemy of his had, in his absence, set up this dishonourable scare- 
crow effigy of him by way of satirising the real man’s conspicuous 
and perhaps not unconscious physical picturesqueness. And the 
worst of the jest was that Carlyon would never return to efface the 
absurd impression of him thus created. Neither, however, would 
he ever know how vilely he had been traduced. 

But I forced down the hysteric mood that threatened to gain 
possession of me, and set myself to examine the body. The chair 
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in which it was seated was drawn up to the little tea-table which 
I have already once or twice mentioned ; there was a vacant chair 
on the opposite side of the table, suggesting the idea that some 
person had been conversing with him first, previous to the cata- 
strophe. Upon the table was a silver ash-receiver, with a half- 
smoked cigarette lying in it. Another object was there—an open 
razor, the handle of which was smeared with blood, though the 
blade had apparently been wiped nearly clean. It was one of 
Carlyon’s own razors, for there was his name engraved upon a silver 
plate set in the handle. There were no traces of a struggle; the 
body, though somewhat contorted, as I have said, could not have 
risen from its seat before death overtook it. It lay back, with one 
leg stretched out, and the head twisted back and sideways towards 
the shoulder, which was spasmodically drawn up. The eyes were 
wide open and the eyebrows lifted; the set teeth were visible 
through the parted lips. Across the throat was a deep clean cut, 
separating the jugular artery and dividing the windpipe. A great 
effusion of blood had taken place, drenching the collar and neck- 
scarf, and flowing down into the shirt-front. There were no other 
wounds; but evidently that one had been sufficient. 

I cast my eyes about the room, in search of whatever traces of 
the murderer might present themselves. But everything seemed 
to be in its proper place. Upon the rug in front of the fireplace, - 
however, I noticed two or three scraps of torn paper, and upon the 
hearth below the empty grate a number of similar scraps had 
seemingly been burnt. I picked up the largest of the unconsumed 
scraps and examined it; it had only one complete word written 
upon it, and that was the name of a town in Holland—Amsterdam. 
The handwriting was Carlyon’s. 

There was nothing further that I could do; the only further 
thing to be done was to discover the murderer, and the task of doing 
that devolved upon others than I. My duty now was to apprise the 
police of what had occurred, and let them set about their work, 
with the assistance of such information and suggestions as I might 
find it possible to afford them. Before leaving the studio I re- 
turned to the remains of the man I had loved, and contemplated 
them attentively fora long time. The first nervous agitation had 
passed away from me, and I was glad to remark how little the 
dead reminded me of the living. The effigy was a poor one; 
many a modern caricaturist, methought, would have succeeded 
better. Carlyon, my friend, had been a being quite different from 
this. My eyes fell upon the remnant of the cigarette; I picked it 
up and put it in my cigarette-case, for it recurred to my memory 
how I had seen it in my dream two nights previous—a dream which 
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I was now disposed to regard as prophetic. A few minutes later I 
had closed the street-door behind me, and was hastening along the 
road in search of a policeman. Having met with one, and told 
him briefly what had occurred, I despatched a telegram to Scotland 
Yard and then accompanied the officer back to the studio. 


VI. 


Tue murder of a man like Carlyon Drake was not so every-day 
an occurrence that it could fail to throw society into something 
like a panic ; and, happening as it did in the height of the London 
season, there was no lack of discussion about it. The newspapers 
had their articles—moral, historical, and philosophical, together 
with minute details of the circumstances under which the body 
was found and the efforts which the police were making to discover 
the criminal. My own unlucky name of course figured promi- 
nently wherever reference was made to the affair; and I believe 
that not a few of my acquaintances imbibed the idea that there 
was good reason to suspect me of being the murderer. It required 
all my determination not to leave London at once. At this junc- 
ture I received a note from the Countess Felicita, the purport of 
which afforded me the first gleam of comfort I had enjoyed since 
the calamity had taken place. 


‘ Dear friend,’ wrote the Countess, ‘I have a closer interest in 
the terrible topic which is now being everywhere discussed than 
most people know. I met Mr. Carlyon Drake several years ago on 
the Continent, when he did me a kindness which I shall never for- 
get. Since that time I had seen nothing of him ; and though, when 
I came to London, I hoped that we might meet each other at the 
house of some common friend, that did not happen, and I was un- 
willing to seem to force myself upon his notice. I was not aware 
until a day or two ago that you were so intimately his friend. I 
wish you would come here and speak to me about him; I also 
have something to say. I found your card here the other day, 
so you must know where I live. I shall be at home to-morrow 
evening after seven o’clock, if you can come. 

* Very cordially yours, 
‘Fevicita LARINsKI.’ 


I have not as yet had an opportunity to do more than allude to 
the Countess Felicita. My acquaintance with her, although not 
of long standing, was a fact of no trifling moment to me; for I 
had found her to be a woman who was capable of affording, to a 
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mature and somewhat fastidious man of the world like myself, a 
companionship for whichI had cause to be morally and intellectually 
grateful. Very few of this type of women, I suppose, exist; the 
combination of qualities necessary to their evolution is very rare. 
Though essentially and inwardly feminine, they must possess a 
masculine breadth and elasticity of mind; and there should be a 
vein of sympathetic kindliness, not incompatible with an arch and 
subtle kind of wit, in all their manifestations. Such women must 
have had a varied and genuine experience of life, which they will 
use as a magic wand to touch into significance and relief the sub- 
ject of the moment. What particular form of religious belief they 
hold is of small import, provided its tenets constitute the real basis, 
impulse, and criterion of their lives—mere scepticism fatally un- 
sexes the woman who in other respects may be all loveliness. 
Furthermore they should possess, and dare to use, the power of 
compelling men to forget their external charms in the enjoyment 
of that spiritual correspondence of beauty which is neither intellect 
nor education, but rather a graceful conformation and behaviour 
of both. To this end, however, it is desirable on all accounts that 
their physical attractions should not be too poignant ; a moderate 
comeliness is quite sufficient, but I apprehend that genuine 
homeliness is the best of all. The man is then relieved of the 
conventional obligation to be complimentary, and the woman from 
the distraction of expecting compliments, and both are as much at 
ease as, and yet under a much finer social stimulus than, either 
could be in the company of his or her own respective sex. 

To return to the Countess. She was a woman certainly not 
less than thirty years old, and probably not more than thirty-five. 
What her nationality was I did not know; her husband had been 
a Pole, and she spoke English with ease and accuracy. Her 
marriage was understood to have taken place at a comparatively 
early age, but she soon became a widow under somewhat tragic 
circumstances. She subsequently lived in Paris and in Berlin, and 
was on a familiar footing with the people best worth knowing 
in both capitals; and she was believed to be acquainted with the 
inner history of many of the chief political movements of the day. 
At the outbreak of the Franco-German war, her sympathies were 
on the French side. She travelled with the army in the capacity of 
nurse, and appears to have been the object of the same kind of 
affection among the soldiers that Florence Nightingale inspired at 
the Crimea fourteen years before. There were many anecdotes of 
her courage and devotion. She was in Paris at the epoch of the 
Commune, and afterwards she lived for a time in Italy. When I 
first met her, a few months previous to the date of which I am now 
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writing, she had not been in London above a year; her fortunes 
were at a low ebb, but she was bravely supporting herself by the 
exercise of her extraordinary talent for music. She had sung in the 
choirs of more than one church, set numberless songs to music, and 
instructed pupils. Meanwhile, by dint of the sterling value of 
her mind and talents, and by a pleasant and unassuming geniality 
of manner, she made and kept many warm friends among both the 
men and women of the best English society. Such is a brief 
synopsis of so much as was generally known of what would seem to 
have been a noble and self-sacrificing life, deeply tinged with 
sadness and misfortune, but never losing heart or forfeiting the 
respect of honourable people. 

For my own part, however, I had never concerned myself much 
with the Countess Felicita’s past career. My theory was that a 
human being is worth to me exactly as much as I find in her or him, 
and that to allow my opinion of one whom I have made my friend 
to be influenced by the echoes, good or bad, of her previous history 
would be tantamount to resigning the possibility of contracting 
any secure and independent friendship at all. In the Countess 
Felicita I saw a woman to whom I could express those shy thoughts 
that reside in the best and most really enlightened parts of a man’s 
mind, assured that they would be received by her kindly and 
comprehendingly, and would call forth from her a responsive and 
suggestive train of reflections and remarks. Her influence upon me, 
from our very first encounter, had been at once soothing and 
awakening ; her receptiveness enabled me to reveal to her whatever 
small stores of wisdom or avenues of speculation I had lighted upon, 
while her comments had virtne in them to throw a fresh light on my 
subtlest and most novel ideas. She really knew more of my true cha- 
racter and impulses than any other woman, or any man either, has 
ever known ; and in return I could flatter myself that I had ob- 
tained a deeper insight than most of her friends into the motives 
and conclusions of her own conduct of life. Let it not be inferred, 
however, that our conversations always or often took a personal turn; 
on the contrary, it was very seldom that either of us attempted to 
introduce—save in the way of illustration—any definite facts or 
particular persons wherewith the chances of existence had brought 
ts into contact. Our intercourse was carried on upon a higher 
plane than that of the individual ; and our pleasure in it depended 
upon this condition. There was something more than friendship 
in my regard for the Countess Felicita; but if it had never kindled 
into love, it was because she had avoided offering, as much as I 
had shunned seeking, any passionate grounds of sympathy. The 
bloom of the world was something sullied for both of us; and I 
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had not had confidence to try, with the jaded pinions of forty 
years, the romantic flights which had failed at twenty-seven. 

Nevertheless, had I happened to think about the matter, I 
might have perceived that the Countess was quite as capable as ske 
had ever been of winning a man’s whole heart. Handsome she 
certainly was not; I should rather say she was noticeable for a 
wholesome and intelligent style of ugliness. It was alikeable and 
interesting ugliness; the parts were good, though the combination 
was eccentric. She was somewhat above the average height of 
women, her shoulders were square and high, and her neck short. 
The lower part of her face was heavily and resolutely built, and 
her mouth was large, but the upper lip was finely and sensitively 
moulded. Her nose was broad across the nostrils, and rather 
flattened throughout its eutire length; her eyes were very far 
apart, and unevenly set in her head; they were as black as 
Erebus. Her hands and feet, however, were exquisitely and 
poetically formed; and her hair, which she wore short, was wavy 
and fine, and matched her eyes for colour. The movements of her 
features under the influence of thought and feeling were more 
eloquent than their form; and her gestures, and a way she had of 
suddenly leaning forward when she was talking and supporting her 
elbow on her knee—these and other unstudied things that she did, 
and which the absence of conventional beauty enabled her to do 
with impunity, imparted a force and character to her conversation 
which kept the attention of her interlocutor agreeably alert. Her 
voice was soft and clear and susceptible of delicate shades of em- 
phasis, and her smile was intelligent and quick. 

I was sometimes myself surprised at my knowledge of these 
and other details of the Countess Felicita’s personal appearance 
and bearing, for my opportunities of observing her had not been 
very many, nor uncer what would ordinarily be considered espe- 
cially favourable conditions. In other words, we had met only in 
the way that men and women are accustomed to meet in London 
society—in drawing-rooms, at afternoon and evening receptions, 
at dinners and music gatherings, in the box at the opera, at art 
exhibitions. A hundred other male acquaintances of hers had 
the same facilities of intercourse with her that I had, and might 
have overheard almost every word we uttered. But a familiar 
experience of social forms enables one to accommodate them pliantly 
to one’s occasions instead of being any longer hampered by them ; 
and not infrequently they seem to give a freedom and independence 
that might not be arrived at so easily in circumstances less osten- 
sibly public. There is pleasure and profit in many kinds of out- 
ward restraint and etiquette ; they give the mind liveliness, and 
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the precision arising from the necessity of immediately and 
economically accomplishing its purpose. I was aware that the 
Countess gave afternoon teas at her little house in Chelsea every 
other Friday during the season ; but I had never up to this time 
happened to attend one, partly from accident, partly, no doubt, 
because I was aware that my chances of talking with her would be 
less available in her own parlour than in any one else’s. Nor had 
I ever called upon her alone (except upon the one occasion already 
mentioned, when I did not find her at home). I was a bachelor, 
and she a widow of several years’ standing; and it is well to give 
no opening to the forays of idle tongues, even when, as in our case, 
the persons most concerned might have afforded to disregard them. 

At a juncture so exceptional as the present, however, the rules 
that apply to ordinary contingencies may, to a great extent, be 
safely transcended ; and I recognised without hesitation the fitness 
of the Countess Felicita’s straightforward invitation. Hitherto we 
had met upon impersonal grounds; but now a friend of both of 
us had, by his death, imposed upon us the need of a more confi- 
dential sort of communion. I wrote a reply to her note at once, 
and between seven and eight o'clock I presented myself at her 
door. ; 


VI, 


I rounp the Countess Felicita dressed in a close-fitting black 
gown, with a white collar and cuffs, and round her neck a heavy 
antique gold chain and locket. Her dark complexion was more 
than usually pale, and as I entered her black eyes met mine 
rapidly and searchingly. The hand that she gave me was as cold 
as death. 

‘I am glad you answered my letter,’ she said; ‘I was afraid 
you might not come. Ah! you too look harassed.’ 

‘The dead have it all their own way; but they don’t let us 
have ours,’ was my reply. 

* Yes; they are free,’ rejoined the Countess, glancing round the 
room and sighing. ‘It is the murderer that suffers the real death.’ 

The news had evidently stirred her deeply, and the presence of 
one who had almost, as it were, heard Carlyon’s dying groan 
affected her still more. During the first few minutes of our inter- 
view she scarcely maintained her usual self-control, and her eyes 
constantly followed all my movements and the changes of my face. 
I had never before seen her under the sway of strong emotional 
feeling, though I had doubtless been indirectly aware of her capa- 
city for it; and the spectacle softened and composed in some 
measure my own distress, For a time we spoke on indifferent 
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subjects, and only in the tones of our voices did our true pre 
occupation appear. At length she asked me whether the police 
had made any discoveries. 

‘They are following out the clue I gave them,’ answered I ; 
‘but thus far they have come upon nothing.’ 

‘ You were able to give them a clue?’ she said eagerly, folding 
her hands and leaning forward. 

‘Not one that can be considered very satisfactory, though it 
has more weight with me than it probably has with them. A few 
days before his death occurred I saw a man leave the studio, and 
going up immediately afterwards I found Carlyon looking greatly 
disturbed.’ 

‘Could you describe the man—identify him ?’ 

‘He did not come near enough for me to distinguish his 
features; but his figure and general appearance I should know 
again.’ 

: ‘Ah! Iam afraid that would not do,’ said the Countess, unclasp- 
ing her hands and leaning back. ‘So many figures are alike—it is 
the face only that is distinctive. You could not swear to a figure. 
I do not say that the man you saw may not very likely have 
been the guilty one; but, unless other testimony pointed to him, 
he will escape.’ 

‘Yes; you are righc,’ returned I, debating within myself 
whether I should speak of my dream. Did the Countess believe in 
dreams ? 

‘Is it true what the papers say—that he was on the point of 
leaving the country ?’ she presently asked. 

‘ He told me that he was to start for Norway on Saturday night ; 
but he must have altered his plans, for the physicians who have ex- 
amined the body say that death could not have taken place earlier 
than Sunday afternoon or evening.’ 

‘ Then, you did not expect to find him when you went there—on 
Monday, was it not? But then, how did you get in? Had the 
door been left open?’ 

‘He gave me his pass-key to use while he was away, and I 
went up on Monday to look at his collection of prints. But the 
murderer must have been aware that Carlyon was intending to be 
absent for a month or so, and have based his calculations upon the 
probability of the crime not being discovered for that length of time. 
If he had chosen any other moment, of course, Carlyon would have 
been missed at once; but, as it was, the body was (as far as he could 
know) safer in the studio than it would have been at the bottom of 
the Thames.’ 

The Countess reflected silently for a few moments, taking her 
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chin in her hand and moving her foot on the floor at intervals. 
‘Shall I say somethizig to you ?’ she asked in a low voice, her eyes 
directed downwards. ‘If you were not his friend, and if I had 
not been his friend, I would not say it. It is between you 
and me.’ 

‘You may say anything to me, Countess,’ 

‘I have been thinking about him,’ she went on in the same 
tone ; ‘ how he was strong both in light and in shade, vehement 
sometimes ; one found him sad and gloomy without knowing why ; 
life would seem hateful to him. And he believed that we had 
rights over our own selves—that there was no obligation. except 
respect for the rights and freedom of others. Was it not so?’ 

‘It was very much so, no doubt. You knew him better than 
I supposed.’ 

‘ Oh, he did not disguise himself; it was not difficult to know 
so much. But then I have been thinking, also, that he was not a 
man likely to make enemies—not deadly enemies. I cannot think 
that he would so injure any one as to make them feel like that. It 
is easier to think that he had fallen into some misfortune—perhaps 
something that he would consideradisgrace. The horror of think- 
ing that the world might hear of it 

‘I see what you mean, dear Countess,’ I said, glad to interrupt 
her in what I perceived was a painful explanation ; ‘and you will 
be relieved to know that the circumstances under which the body 
was found make it impossible that death should have been caused 
by his own act. Two facts alone are enough to dispose of that 
theory.’ 

‘Ah! the newspapers had not said anything that ... Yes, it 
isa relief. Tell me how you can know?’ 

‘In the first place, the drawer of the cabinet which I opened 
to get at the prints had in it a handkerchief soaked in blood, and 
not yet entirely dry; it must have been put there at the time of 
the murder. The cabinet is at least twenty paces from the chair in 
which the body was seated, and it is impossible that Carlyon should 
have been able to walk there and back after having cut his throat. 
The other circumstance is that the razor which I found lying on 
the table, although it was within reach of his hand, had been 
wiped dry—probably on the handkerchief, but evidently not by 
Carlyon. I presume that the murderer, after having done the act, 
lost his head for a few minutes; his first impulse was to remove 
the traces of blood from the razor, in order to conceal the fact that 
it had been used for the purpose. Then it suddenly occurred to 
him that it might be practicable to suggest suicide; and he left 
the razor on the table and hid the handkerchief away in the 
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drawer. He would have probably taken it with him if he had not 
been afraid of getting blood-stains on his clothes. It would have 
been more creditable to his presence of mind if he had left it on 
the table with the razor.’ 

I had intended to say more, but the Countess prevented me, 
She had risen from her seat, and was stretching out her arms, with 
averted palms, as if to keep back the vision which my too rudely- 
chosen words had summoned up. Her eyes were half-closed, and 
the eyelids quivered. 

‘Hush, hush! You do not know what you are doing !’ she said 
under her breath. ‘ I cannot listen to those things—I have told you 
that I knew him! Oh! oh! I have seen murder,’ she went on, 
suddenly pressing her hands over her eyes. ‘Blood is a fearful 
thing to wash a handkerchief in! It dizzies the brain and quells 
the heart—and then they come and reason over it, and say how 
and why ... Do not look at me! Do not listen to me!’ She 
sank down on the couch, and turning away her face sobbed heavily 
for several minutes. 

It was an outburst worthy of a tragic actress, but it was evi- 
dently not acting. I received from it an impression of the power 
and vividness of the woman’s nature which, well as I had fancied I 
knew her, took me by surprise. In casting about for the probable 
cause of such an exhibition of feeling, I somewhat hastily ascribed 
it to a tenderer interest in Carlyon than she had given me cause 
to suspect. But before long she corrected my misapprehension. 
Raising herself from her recumbent position, she passed her 
hands through her hair, checked her uneven breathing, and looked 
at me with a smile. 

‘I will not ask you to pardon me,’ she said, ‘because, if you 
require my excuses, I shall be inexcusable to you. Your words 
brought back other times to me—terrible times. I have never 
spoken to you of my husband. He was a conspirator and a Pole— 
he met the fate of many who loved their country; and I saw his 
death—a bloody and violent death. One does not forget those 
things—they are as present to-day astenyears ago! Itisastrange 
thing ; on battlefields I have seen so much of death, and it all 
passes away; but that one little scene of a few minutes—never |’ 

‘I can only say how grieved I am to have caused you pain; I 
have been so accustomed these last days to discuss the matter with 
the detectives that I have dulled my own sensitiveness to it. 
Carlyon was my dearest friend.’ 

‘Is no one known who is likely to have had a motive to wish 
his death ?’ 

‘Only one person that I can think of; but that happens to 
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be one who might perhaps answer the description of the man I 
saw—who might have been an Italian, as well as of any other 
nationality.’ 

‘ An Italian ?’ 

‘ The man I am thinking of was an Italian nobleman, of whom 
Carlyon has often spoken to me. A number of years ago Carlyon 
was very much in love with an Italian girl, who loved him—the 
story is too long to tell here, and would not interest you; but the 
gist of it is that the family did not favour him, and that when he 
attempted an elopement he was stopped and wounded by a body 
of men dressed like banditti, but led by one whom Carlyon re- 
cognised as this nobleman, who had also been a suitor for the girl’s 
hand.’ 

‘But if the rival was the conqueror, why should he wish to 
take Carlyon’s life now ?—if that is your meaning.’ 

‘She was lost to him as well as to Carlyon; she entered a 
convent, I believe—at all events, she never married. That was 
enough to make an enemy of the Italian, who would look upon 
Carlyon as having blasted his hopes of love or fortune ; and pos- 
sibly there may have been circumstances occurring afterwards 
to embitter this enmity. I know that Carlyon has lately had 
anxieties and troubles which he would not explain.’ 

‘All that is very ingenious,’ said the Countess, after a little 
thought. ‘ Yes—yes—it is more than ingenious ; it seems to me 
probable—most probable! You have never, of course, heard 
anything to lead you to suppose that this Italian might not be 
living?’ 

‘ No, nothing either way ; but in the ordinary course of nature 
he would live for many years yet.’ 

‘Yes; and the ordinary course of nature is not departed from 
so often as some people would try to have you believe. The more 
I think it over, my friend, the more sure I feel that you have hit 
upon the right solution. It cannot be difficult to follow out such 
aclue. This Italian can be traced; he must have been seen and 
known in London; the nature of his dealings with Carlyon will 
be discovered. Yes, I feel that it will be so! Perhaps, even, I 
may be able to give some assistance. On the Continent I knew 
many persons, Italians and others. Promise me that you will let 
me hear whatever news there is to tell, so that we may consult to- 
gether.’ 

I was glad to promise this; for the intuitions of a woman like 
the Countess Felicita, guided and restrained as they would be by 
her masculine judgment and clear sense, were by no means aids to be 
despised. I took my leave of her soon afterwards, with the under- 
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standing that we were to see each other shortly again. It was not 
until I had regained my own house that I bethought myself of 
having omitted to question her concerning the nature of her past 
relations with Carlyon. But there would be opportunity enough 
to do that in the future. Meanwhile the Countess shared with 
poor Carlyon the privacy of my thoughts. She would have been 
a fit mate for him. She would have been a fit mate for any man; 
and fortunate would the man have heen who could have won her! 


VIII. 


SzveraL weeks passed by, and the end of the London season 
was at hand. Carlyon’s name had faded gradually out of the 
newspapers, and people had ceased to make conversation out of 
his tragedy. His murderer had not been found. The police had 
in one or two instances hunted out persons who had seen, or 
thought they had seen, somebody resembling the description that 
I had given of the mysterious Italian. One witness went so far as 
to affirm that he had noticed Carlyon and the other alighting 
from a cab in the neighbourhood of Vauxhall Bridge. This event 
had happened only a week or so previous to the murder, at about 
nine o’clock in the evening; but the information was somewhat 
discredited by the addition that the two had a little child with 
them, who was very sleepy, and whom the taller of the two gentle- 
men (Carlyon) took up and carried in his arms. No child, sleepy 
or otherwise, had entered into the speculations of the police. Never- 
theless, the incident was noted down, in order that even the most 
improbablecontingencies might not be negiected. ‘ It often happens, 
sir, remarked my particular crony among the detectives—a broad-. 
faced, genial-looking gentleman by the name of Duffield—‘ It 
often happens that the most unlikely and flimsiest things are the 
very ones that€tells which way the wind blows.’ I assented to 
the general principle; but it is evidently one liable to hopeless 
abuse. 

During this period I had become a constant visitor at the 
house of the Countess Felicita. The new and intimate turn that 
had been given to our friendship by Carlyon’s death had under- 
gone no abatement ; on the contrary, it grew more controlling day 
by day. I felt myself strengthened and completed by her com- 
panionship; and my own society was no longer so adequate to my 
needs as it had been at the time when Carlyon and I talked about 
it. She, on the other hand, seemed to lean more and more on me, 
and continually opened to me new treasures of her heart and mind. 
No word of love, however, had as yet been spoken between us. 
We had no lack of subjects of conversation; and so long as 
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mystery still enshrouded Carlyon’s affair, it seemed fitting that 
we should keep silence upon what lay yet nearer to our souls. 

One surprise the Countess had had in store forme. Going 
there one afternoon, I found her with a child standing at her 
knees, absorbed in watching her manufacture of a paper cocked- 
hat. The child looked up, and I recognised my little friend Max 
of Kensington Gardens. The Countess probably noticed my 
astonished expression, and smiled. 

‘Max, do you remember me?’ I enquired. ‘ How long have 
you been acquainted with this lady ?’ 

‘Yes, I remember you,’ replied Max, in his childish French. 
‘ You gave me the big apple ; but Auntie would not let me go for 
the picture.’ 

‘ And who is Auntie?’ I further demanded. 

‘ I will explain the mystery,’ interposed the Countess, laughing. 
‘I was the person who was responsible for Max’s failure to keep 
his appointment. I gathered from what he said that Carlyon 
was the painter to whom you meant to take him, and I feared 
—foolishly, perhaps—that it might seem like an indirect 
approach on my part to send him there. Max is my nephew,’ 
she added ; ‘but I am his father and mother as well, for they are 
dead.” 

‘This is a new page in the romance,’ I said. 

‘It refers to an earlier page,’ rejoined the Countess—‘ one 
which I have been intending to read to you. Max is associated 
with my relations with Carlyon. Max is the child of my brother- 
in-law, who died some years after my husband. The child was 
already motherless, and he had no one to come to but me. But I 
was at that time living near Paris,and Max wasin Russian Poland 
—an infant among strangers. I had met Carlyon only a week or 
two before ; he discovered, I hardly know how, how the case stood, 
—that Max could not get to me, nor I to him, for in that part of 
the world I should have been liable to arrest. Besides, I had not 
the money for so long a journey. Without saying anything to 
me, he set off the next day, travelled to Poland, found Max, and 
returned to me with him. And that was not all. Just before he 
left Paris, I received a draft for a large sum of money; there was 
nothing to tell from whom it came—except my own certainty 
that it came from him. I wrote to thank him, and to tell him 
that it should be repaid the moment I had the means to do so; 
but it was a long time before I got any answer, and then it seemed 
to me cold and evasive. He did not wish to be reminded of any 
obligation to him, and he declared that I owed him nothing. I 
have never been able to repay it, and now it is too late; but until 
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I had done so you will understand that I could not feel at ease to 
force myself into his presence.’ 

This story the Countess told rapidly, passing her hand occa- 
sionally over Max’s hair, and glancing from him to me and back 
again. It put Carlyon’s character in a somewhat new light ; for 
though I had always known him to be kind-hearted, and ready to 
relieve distress, I had hardly supposed him likely so far to sacrifice 
his convenience and leisure as to make a sudden journey of many 
hundred miles to oblige a woman whom he had known so short 4 
time. But I was glad, even at this late day, to be able to do him 
fuller justice ; and besides, as I have already intimated, two weeks 
of the Countess Felicita were equivalent to a lifetime of most 
other women. 

As London emptied, the Countess and I drew nearer and nearer 
together. She and I and Max often walked together in the parks, 
or made little excursions up and down the river to Richmond or 
to Gravesend. I did not purpose to leave town that summer; for 
I could find no holiday where the Countess was not. One warm 
August. afternoon I ordered an open carriage, meaning to propose 
a drive to Hampstead Heath. On my way to her house a gentle- 
man on the side-walk signalled to my coachman, who stopped, and 
the gentleman approached. It was my detective friend, Mr. Duf- 
field, looking excessively genial. 

‘TI fancy it will be all right now, sir” he said. ‘We have got 
hold of the right end of the string at last.’ 

‘Do you mean that f 

‘We have nailed the party,’ said Mr. Duffield in a husky 
whisper. ‘You will hear more about it to-morrow morning, if not 
to-night. I thought I’d tell you, sir, beforehand, in case you 
should tumble upon it too sudden. Pleasant drive to you, sir.’ 

The coachman drove on. As might be supposed, I was deeply 
impressed by this news, and my first impulse was to tell it to the 
Countess, But on second thoughts I decided otherwise. I had set 
my heart on having a day of quiet and unsullied enjoyment, and I 
was unwilling to spoil it by the. introduction of a subject so pain- 
fully absorbing as this would be to us both. As I drove along, 
I thought I would avail myself of the soothing influence of a 
cigarette, but on examining my case it turned out to be empty. 
It was not quite empty either; for on shaking it out dropped 
the fragment of a half-smoked cigarette, the appearance of which 
showed it to be none of mine. For a moment I was puzzled to 
account for this; but the moment after I recognised the relic 
which I had taken out of the ash-tray on Carlyon’s table. I exa- 
mined it curiously. It was made of a peculiar paper, ribbed 
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transversely, and stamped at the middle with a monogram or 
other device in gold. This was partly burnt away, however, so as 
to be illegible. ‘But slighter things than that have hanged a 
man, I thought, as I returned the relic to my case. ‘I wonder 
whether my friend Duffield could have made any use of it !’ 

Alighting at the Countess’s door, I was informed that she had 
just gone out, but would be back in half an hour. I told the 
coachman to walk his horses in whatsoever direction he pleased 
for that length of time, and then to return hither ; and meanwhile, 
being indisposed to sit in the house alone, I strolled down to the 
Embankment. But it still wanted some minutes of the half-hour 
when I turned once more into the Countess’s street. Almost 
immediately I found myself looking with great earnestness at the 
back of a gentleman who was preceding me up the street ata 
distance of about eighty yards. He was dressed in a light summer 
suit, and on his head he wore a grey felt hat with a black ribbon. 
The attire I had not seen before, but every moment made me 
more certain that I had seen the man before; his gait, and the 
peculiar carriage of his arms, were terribly unmistakable. He 
hastened along, holding his head down, and was now within a few 
rods of the Countess Felicita’s door. 

A great clatter and rumbling, accompanied by cries, coming 
from close behind me, caused me instinctively to turn my head; 
and I saw a carriage drawn by two frightened horses come head- 
long up the street. No coachman was on the box, but I perceived 
a person in a coachman’s blue coat and silver buttons running at 
full speed some distance in the rear. I stepped from the side 
walk, and succeeded in catching the bridle of one of the horses 
and stopping the progress of the carriage, which I then discovered 
to be my own. The coachman had left them standing at the door 
of a public-house, where they had taken fright and run away. 
The carriage had sustained some injuries, sufficient to render 
it unavailable for the projected drive; so, after rating the coach- 
man soundly, I sent him and the team back to the stables. But 
meanwhile the man in the summer suit had disappeared. 

It was with very strange and bewildered feelings that I knocked 
for the second time at the Countess’s door. But again I resolved 
to say nothing to her that might mar the enjoyment I hoped to 
derive from her society this afternoon. Besides, if Mr. Duffield 
were justified in his prognostications, the man whom I had seen 
was either not the murderer, or he would be arrested within a few 
hours. Let the coming hour be a peaceful one, therefore. 

The Countess had returned, and would be down in a few 
minutes. I waited for what seemed to mea much longer time, but 
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was probably about a quarter of an hour. Then she came in, evi- 
dently in unusually good spirits. Her dress was a dark crimson 
silk, made with a square opening at the throat, and with sleeves 
to theelbow. It became her marvellously weil. She took my hand 
between both of hers. 

‘ This is my birthday,’ she said. ‘They have not always been 
happy days of late, but I said to myself that this should be so, 
because you would be with me. Let us sit down on this sofa. 
Your hand is so hot! You haven’t a fever, I hope? Let me feel 
your pulse; I am an old nurse, remember, and if you get ill I 
shall come in and do for you! But you mustn’t be ill. You must 
be well and happy always. Ah, me!’ 

‘ That sigh was not a happy one.’ 

‘No; but I am an ugly old woman, who realises sometimes that 
these delicious days cannot last for ever, nor even many weeks longer. 
Where will you be on my next birthday ?’ 

‘No farther from you than now, I hope.’ 

‘I am going to Dresden in October to never mind—to 
make my living. I have an offer of a settled income, which I 
must accept for Max’s sake. There will be no birthdays there. 
Besides, I think this will be my last birthday. Last night I 
dreamt so.’ 


‘Do you believe in dreams ?’ 
‘Very much in some dreams. Of course you do nothing so 


irrational ?’ 

‘I had a dream last July in which I have believed a good deal 
ever since.’ 

‘Oh, tell me about it! Was it all a dream ?’ 

‘It may have been a vision—a prophetic one! But it is nota 
pleasant subject, and I had made up my mind not to talk of any- 
thing unpleasant to-day.’ 

‘But an interesting thing cannot be unpleasant, and this is 
very interesting. A prophetic vision! You must tell me! If 
you will, I will give you enepintt: that I know you like. 
Prophetic of what ?’ 

‘It is really nothing that one can be merry about. Well, it 
was two days before Carlyon’s death ; I dreamt that I saw the whole 
scene—the man and all—up to just before the deed was done. 
Then I awoke.’ 

The Countess’s face had turned very pale, and she relinquished 
my hand. ‘The man and all, did you say?’ she asked in a low 
tone. ‘ But you did not see it done? Then, what confirmation is 
it? How can you tell it was to have been a murder ?’ 

‘I knew the razor was in the man’s pocket ; and I saw his pur- 
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pos? in his mind. It was thesame man I had met the day before 
in the street. And I saw him tear up some letters, and pretend to 
ask forgiveness ; and on the Monday after I found scraps of Jeiters 
on the floor, and “ Amsterdam ” written on one of them in Carlyon’s 
handwriting. The coincidences were all very singular. However, 
nothing has come of it yet. Why did you make me tell it? You 
are superstitious, and it has startled you.’ 

The Countess gazed at me fixedly for a long time—there was no 
expression that I could read upon her face. Finally she said ina 
guarded tone, ‘ Why have you not told me this in all the time since 
then ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. As you say, there’s no confirmation in 
it. At most there is a coincidence. I hate the subject. Let us 
drop it.’ 

The Countess got up and walked about the room, her hands 
clasped behind her head. ‘Iam more used to dreams than you 
are, she said at length, pausing before me. ‘They mean some- 
thing, but it is not all to be depended upon—in some parts it will 
be false. Ido not believe al) of your dream. . . . Yes; we will 
forget it for the present, and remember it is my birthday—my last 
birthday! Living is hard work—I wonder I have kept it up so 
long.’ 

‘Would nothing reconcile you to living longer?’ 

She sat down again beside me. ‘If the world could stand still 
—perhaps! It does not take long for me to live a great deal some- 
times. I would not exchange a day full of those long sweet 
moments for a hundred years without them.’ 

‘You must: have been loved very much in your life, Felicita.’ 

She glanced at me between the lids of her eyes. ‘ No, I have 
not been loved,’ she said slowly. Then she went on with increasing 
rapidity. ‘Why have you spoken that word? It is the word that 
holds life and death! No, I have never been loved; my name is 
a mockery. I have been admired, and respected, and liked, and 
cared for—not loved! Men have discovered that I had a mind— 
that amazed them so that they stopped; if they had gone a little 
further they would have been amazed indeed, for they would have 
found a heart! But a woman with a face like mine—her heart, 
if she is allowed to have one, must be friendly, or motherly, or 
sisterly—not passion, fire, love! My ugliness has masked my 
heart; and yet I have not the worst of it, for I have seen the 
beauty of an angel masking no heart at all—beauty that leads you 
on with lovely promises, and leaves you at last in a cold emptiness. 
The path to me is a rough one; but the traveller who reaches me 
shall be warmed and fed! No, I have not been loved; but I have 
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loved once—and I have been hated! If he had disliked me 
merely, I would have killed myself; but as it was—asit was... 
Why do you look at me so? Have I frightened you?’ 

She broke off, laughing. But she had not frightened me; she 
had kindled in me a fervour stronger than the fervour of youth. 
She had fully revealed to me how great a woman she could be. 
The words were words, and any other woman might have learned 
to repeat them; but to say them as the Countess Felicita said 
them, with her gestures, her tones, her language of eye and body 
—to do that was in the power of no other woman beside Felicita 
herself. And with her dilatation, she made me great; so that 
although, when I had thought her less than I found her now, I had 
still deemed her more than my equal, yet this revelation of how 
far she surpassed my under-estimate of her, revealed to me also 
the truth that there was in me a height to match her highest. 

I took her hand and kissed it. 

‘ You do not know what you have done,’ she said, withdrawing 
her hand after a moment and laying it against her face. 

‘ We both know,’ I answered gravely. ‘ Let it go no further 
now. I did not mean to speak till to-morrow. To-day let us keep 
your birthday, and be like children.’ 

‘I am content; to-morrow may never come,’ she answered. 
‘Yes, let us be children—and naughty children too! I promised 
to give you something just now.’ 

She took from her pocket a small box of white glazed paper ; 
on the back was printed in gold letters the name ‘Felicita.’ She 
opened it, and it was filled with cigarettes, beautifully made, and 
exhaling a delicate aroma. She held the box towards me with a 
smile; I took a cigarette and lit it, and she did the same. 

‘These are the best I ever smoked,’ remarked I. 

‘There are no others like these, she rejoined. ‘They were 
made especially for me, and I never taste any other tobacco.’ 

*I have often wondered that you never smoked. All Poles do.’ 

‘Iam nota Pole. Have you never guessed my nationality ?’ 

‘French, perhaps?—or Spanish? But you might be almost 
anything that was not English. What are you?’ 

‘IT am a Roman.’ 

‘Roman? Italian?’ 

She nodded, wreathing the smoke through her nostrils. ‘ There 
was no nobler or more ancient family than mine,’ she said. ‘I 
had a sister, who was not like me; she was the loveliest girl in 
Rome. A young Englishman came there and fell in love with 
her; and he honoured me by making me his confidant. Ah, me! 
How long ago it all seems.’ 
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‘Who was he ?’ 

‘A handsome fellow ; no matter about his name—lI have for- 
gotten it.’ I believe he was a painter. You can conceive that my 
family would not be anxious to marry their daughter to an English 
painter. I told him that ; but he believed he could do everything. 
It was a strange story. She loved him, too, with all the love she 
had.’ 

‘ What was the end of it?’ 

‘Oh, it came to an end somehow! Let me talk; I like to 
romance once in a while, and imagine what might have been. 
Suppose, for instance, that I myself had grown to love this young 
Englishman, who so coolly used me as his go-between, without 
ever stopping to think whether I were flesh and blood or not. 
That would have made quite a complication, wouldit not? Then 
—let me see! Then we must imagine a rival suitor for my sister’s 
band ; a rich countryman of hers, say, who had got the father and 
mother on his side. I, being jealous of my sister’s Englishman, 
would naturally wish to separate them, and would scheme to play 
a double part between them and therival suitor. . . . Truly, I think 
I have mistaken my vocation, and that instead of being a musician 
I should have been a novelist! Do you wish tohear more? You 
are not frightened ?’ 

*No; go on!’ 

‘ Give me time to think—improvising is not so easy as listen- 
ing. Well, then, I would pretend to assist them in some plan of 
theirs to get married secretly ; but I would take care that the 
suitor, with friends to help him, should be in wait. Then I inno- 
cently lead my two lovers into the trap—all because I loved the 
Englishman myself. You can imagine the rest for yourself, if you 
please.’ 

‘Would you finally marry this Englishman ? ’ 

‘Marry him? No! not marry him—quite! But I might go 
on loving him; and some day he, having partly recovered from 
the loss of my sister, and believing all the time that I had been 
sincere in my co-operation to bring about their union—some day, 
perhaps, he would come to love me; not much, but pretty well, 
as well as such men as he can love such women as I; well enough 
to break my heart when at: last I told him (as I would) that I had 
loved him from the first, and that it was my doing that the girl 
he set his soul on had died in a convent.’ 

‘ And the Italian suitor—what becomes of him ?’ 

‘He is of no consequence—a mere stop-gap in the story. I 
should make him be killed in some duel or drunken brawl, like 
the empty-headed, petty-souled little fool he is.’ 
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I wish I could describe the appearance of Felicita as she told 
this tale. She lay back on the cushion of the sofa, with one arm 
thrown over her head, while her other hand played with the gold 
chain round her neck. Her face had a carelessness, and at the 
same time a depth and intensity, of expression strange to behold; 
her eyes burned and at the same time laughed. Her courage and 
quality were like those of some empress of old Rome, from one of 
whom, perchance, her line boasted its descent. 

A gnat settled on my forehead ; Felicita took her handkerchief 
and brushed it away. I took the handkerchief from her and 
pressed it to my lips. It had a sweet but rather enervating per- 
fume, which I recollected having smelt somewhere before. The 
handkerchief was of the most delicate cambric, with a monogram 
worked in one corner. 

A silence fell between us. It was broken by the voice of little 
Max, who presently came careering into the room. He was 
mounted upon a stick, and wore upon his head a soft, wide-brimmed 
hat that was much too large for him. After riding up and down 
several times, curvetting and prancing like a veritable cavalier, he 
abandoned his steed, and, climbing up behind the Countess on a 
chair, he took the hat from his own head and placed it on hers. 
It fitted her perfectly, and well became her short black hair and dark 
features, to which it imparted a somewhat masculine appearance. 
It was a grey felt hat, with a broad black ribbon round the crown. 

Felicita, preoccupied at first, had bardly noticed the boy or 
what he was doing. But now, putting up her hand and feeling 
the hat, she snatched it off, and turned upon Max angrily. 

‘I have told you not to meddle with this, she said to him. 
‘To-night you shall go to bed in the dark.’ 

Instead of taking this rebuke submissively, Max fell into a 
sudden rage. He struck fiercely at the Countess, and attempted 
to bite her hand. As he shrieked and struggled thus, his small 
visage scarlet with passion, I saw on his left temple a curious dark 
spot, a birthmark apparently ; though, as I had never noticed it 
till now, it must have been one which only became visible under 
the influence of emotion. It was exactly in the shape of a Greek 
cross. 

A sensation was coming over me as if I were walking ina 
dream. I looked at my cigarette. It was half smoked out, and 
was the facsimile of the one which I had found in the studio. 
But the monogram on it was untouched, and was of the same 
design as that which was worked into the handkerchief. 

I rose and leaned against the table, facing the Countess. 

‘I know it all now, Felicita,’ I said quietly. ‘This child is 
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yours and Carlyon’s. You came here to induce its father to legiti- 
mise it and rehabilitate you. To escape remark and identification 
you wore men’s clothes when you visited him. You were dressed 
so when you made your final appeal to him that Sunday evening, 
when he rejected you; in order to put him off his guard, you 
destroyed those letters which he had written to you, and which 
compromised him. They were the weapon which you had threat- 
ened him with; but you could afford to throw that away, because 
the other weapon which you had resolved to use was safe in your 
pocket. Yousoftened his heart, and cajoled him into his chair, and 
then you came behind and murdered him. Is not that all true?’ 

‘Yes; it was done so,’ replied the Countess Felicita, whose 
gaze had not swerved from mine throughout this speech. ‘ Now, 
what shall you do ?’ 

‘ Nothing—except leave you.’ 

‘I will not be left. To-day I meant that you should know what 
you have found out for yourself; but I meant to tell it all in my 
own way. Then I meant to ask you whether you would stay or go. 
If you stayed, you should be loved and served more tenderly than 
any man was ever loved and served. If you went—I kept this!’ 

She put her hand in her bosom, and took out something 
but she held it in such a way that I could not see what it was. 

She stood up and extended her arms towards me. ‘ Which shall 
it be?’ she said. 

There was a look in her face that pulled at my heart-strings till 
they snapped. 

‘If it had been any one but Carlyon!’ I muttered at last. 
‘ But I cannot be false to myself and to himtoo. I must go.’ 

‘Go, then; you are not worthy of what I could have given 
you!’ said Felicita. ‘ But it is I who leave you, not youme.’ As 
she spoke, she lifted the object which she held in her hand to her 
mouth, and appeared to swallow it. She stepped backwards, and 
sank upon the sofa. Max, who had stood silent all this while, now 
ran to her and threw his arms round her neck. ‘I am sorry I was 
naughty to you, and I love you,’ he cried, kissing her. 

Just then the door opened and my friend Mr. Duffield entered 
the room abruptly, with his hat on. But after a glance at the 
sofa he uncovered his head. His prisoner had escaped. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 








Whitebait. 


A FISH DINNER without the time-honoured whitebait would, in 
the eyes of most persons besides fastidious epicures, be considered 
as incomplete as Christmas fare without the turkey, or an Easter 
dinner without its joint of lamb. Hence ‘fried silkworms,’ as 
Theodore Hook in his jocular moments was in the habit of calling 
these little delicacies of our table, are always much in request at 
this season of the year; and their very name alone is sufficient to 
stamp the festive board, of whatever nature it may be, with an 
air of grandeur and dignified refinement. Thus at every fashion-~ 
able restaurant—not to mention those countless nondescript 
coffee and refreshment taverns where the most tempting induce- 
ments are held out to persuade the passer-by to gratify the sense 
of taste—one of the chief attractions is the announcement that 
‘ whitebait is in season.’ In spite of the widespread popularity, 
however, of this dainty morsel of fare, much doubt exists as to the 
exact time when it came into request. According to some anti- 
quaries, its popularity dates from the year 1780, when Richard 
Cannon, a fisherman of Blackwall, prominently brought before 
the public of that date the unrivalled merits of this savoury 
little fish, which has aptly been described as being ‘as silvery as a 
newly made shilling.’ Hence we are told ever since Cannon’s 
time this coveted dish has gradually, year by year, increased in 
esteem, until its fame nowadays ranks so high, that he would 
indeed be a courageous host who should condescend to entertain 
his friends at dinner without this indispensable accompaniment 
of fashion. Last year, therefore, was an important one with many 
of the fishing world, as commemorating the hundredth year of the 
eating of whitebait. Although, however, Richard Cannon may, in 
some respects, have been instrumental in introducing this fish as 
a special delicacy, and in expounding its many excellent qualities, 
yet it must be remembered that long before his time it was ac- 
knowledged as a capital item of fare. Thus, for instance, as early 
as the year 1612, in the general feast of the founder of the Charter- 
house given in the hall of the Stationers’ Company on May 28th, we 
read of ‘six dishes of whitebait’ as forming one of the courses at 
this fashionable banquet. It has also been suggested that white- 
bait may have been served up at the dinner-table of Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth in their palace of Greenwich, especially as, 
off this part of the Thames and Blackwall opposite, it has from 
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time immemorial been caught in large quantities. There can be 
no doubt that from generation to generation this little fish has 
been eaten and relished at many a banquet, although in years 
gone by it may not have been known under its present appellation. 
Indeed, we find on record many an interesting account of dinners 
given by fellows of learned societies, Lord Mayors, and Aldermen, 
city companies, and rich private individuals, at which whitebait 
was considered the chief dish. 

Again, it is still a matter of much dispute as to what the so- 
called whitebait really is, many contending that it is the young 
of the shad, others of the sprat. Mr. Yarrell, however, the emin- 
ent naturalist, has contended with great plausibility that both 
these theories are wrong; pointing out, as an argument in favour 
of his assertion, that the young of the shad is partly spotted. This, 
he argues, is not so with the whitebait, which never exhibits a 
spot at any age—its colour being a uniform silvery white. There 
is moreover, too, a specific distinction between the shad and 
whitebait, which consists in the number of small bones extending 
from the backbone. Thus Mr. Yarrell informs us that in the case 
of the shad the number of vertebrz or small bones, of whatever 
size the specimen may be, is invariably fifty-five, while in the 
whitebait it is always fifty-six. Even in a fish, he tells us, 
of two inches, their exact number may be distinctly made out with 
the assistance of a lens. A writer in the ‘ Daily News’ of Sep- 
tember Ist, 1880, speaking of whitebait, says :—‘ It varies very 
much in size and quality, according to the season of the year. 
Thus, in February and March, considerable numbers of yearlings 
are caught. These are without doubt “yearling” herrings. In 
June and July the bait run very small, and “heads and eyes” 
appear in the nets. These are very minute, gelatinous little 
creatures, so transparent that the bright silvery eye is the most 
noticeable portion of them.’ According also to Professor Huxley 
the whitebait is not a distinct species of fish, but only the young 
of herrings. In a lecture recently delivered at the National 
Fishery Exhibition at Norwich (April 21st, 1881), he said as follows : 
—‘ The well-known “ whitebait” of the Thames consists, so far as 
I have seen, almost exclusively of herrings under six months old; 
and as the average size of whitebait increases from March and 
April onwards, until they become suspiciously like sprats in the 
late summer, it may be concluded that they are the progeny of 
herrings which spawned early in the year, in the neighbourhood 
of the estuary of the Thames, up which these dainty little fish 
have wandered.’ Passing on, however, from this much disputed 
question, we may note, in the next place, that the proper white- 
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bait season is considered by the principal Thames fishermen to 
commence when the Parliamentary session begins, and to con- 
clude when it ends. As we have already said, in the course of 
the month of March whitebait generally make their appearance 
in the Thames, being then exceedingly small, apparently but only 
quite recently changed from the albuminous state of the young 
fry. During the ensuing months they are caught in immense 
numbers, not only being consumed by the constant succession of 
visitors who frequent the different taverns situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Greenwich and Blackwall; but large supplies being 
every day despatched to the metropolis by railway or steamer, 
where they may be seen in almost every fishmonger’s shop, and 
advertised on tavern cartes of all descriptions. 

During the past forty or fifty years, too, whitebait-catching 
has become quite an important branch of British fishery, and, with 
the ever-growing popularity of this fish, is yearly, it would appear, 
increasing in value. Indeed, we are informed that one firm alone 
pays as much as a hundred pounds a week in wages during the 
season; and at another place the large sum of one thousand 
pounds is paid every year as wages to the whitebait-catchers. 
These figures are alone sufficient to show how many thousands of 
the poorer classes are more or less supported by what is looked upon 
as an article of luxury; and when it is therefore considered how 
highly beneficial the popularity of this fashionable delicacy is 
in promoting the livelihood of those whose means are next to 
nothing, we can only hope that its well-deserved popularity will 
continue, for years to come, to retain the honoured place of 
supremacy which it now holds. 

As regards the origin of the term ‘ whitebait,’ there is every 
reason for supposing that its name is due to its beautiful white- 
ness when first caught. Thus, in former years, these little fishes 
were used as ‘ bait’ for the crab-pots, and were called ‘ whitebait ’ 
in contradistinction to the baits that were not white. Cuvier de- 
scribes it under the title of ‘ harengale blanquette,’ remarking that 
the little silver fish is of ‘a most brilliant silvery white, 
and that its fins are in like manner of pure white.’ Mr. 
Yarrell, also, speaks of the whitebait as ‘ clupea alba.’ In 
Flanders, where whitebait are caught in the Scheldt, near the 
mouth of the Durme, they bear the French provincial name of 
‘ Mange-tout,’ a by no means inappropriate expression. A com- 
mon Flemish name, too, is ‘ pin,’ which is perhaps in allusion to 
the diminutiveness of their form. Referring to the particular 
mode of catching whitebait by which a constant supply is daily 
obtained for the enormous demand during the season, it would 
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seem that in years gone by this practice was considered highly in- 
jurious to the fry of fish in general; and hence the rule and order 
of the Lord Mayor was to the following effect :—‘ No person shall 
take at any time of the year any sort of fish usually called white- 
bait, upon pain to forfeit and pay five pounds for every such 
offence ; it appearing to this Court that, under pretence of taking 
whitebait, thesmall fry of various species of fish are thereby destroyed.’ 
At Gravesend, whitebait are frequently caught by the Thames 
fishermen in the small meshed nets used for taking shrimps— 
generally known as ‘ trinker nets.’ 

At one time, whitebait seems to have been eaten by the lower 
orders, if we may rely on a statement of Mr. Pennant, who, allud- 
ing to this fish, tells us, ‘they are esteemed very delicious when 
fried with fine flour, and occasion during the season a vast resort 
of the lower order of epicures to the taverns contiguous to the 
places where they are taken.’ If, indeed, this statement be correct, 
a great change must have come over the class of epicures frequent- 
ing Greenwich and Blackwall since Pennant’s day; for nowadays 
it is not the poor, but rather the higher and richer classes, who can 
afford to sit down to a whitebait dinner. Thus, among those who 
honour, from time to time, a whitebait dinner with their presence 
may be found representatives of the highest and most exalted per- 
sonages in the land, extending from the Court of St. James's 
Palace at the fashionable West End to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation in the East. For many years, too—although, from 
various circumstances, the rule has occasionally been broken 
through—it has been customary for her Majesty’s Ministers to bid 
adieu to their parliamentary labours by partaking at Greenwich of 
their ‘annual fish dinner,’ at which not the least in importance 
among the many sumptuous articles of fare is the ‘ dish of white- 
bait,’ with its homely accompaniment of brown bread and butter, 
and refreshing cup of iced punch. 

As regards the cooking of whitebait, one of the special condi- 
tions for its success, when prepared for the table, has been that 
they should be directly netted out of the river into the cook’s 
caldron. At the same time, however, there can be no doubt that 
the delicacy of this little fish rests as much upon its skilful 
cookery as uponitsfreshnesss. In days gone by the chief rendezvous 
for lovers of whitebait during the summer months was Lovegrove’s 
‘bait-kitchens ’ at Blackwall, where it was said to be cooked with 
the utmost skill. The manner in which it was dressed may be 
briefly summed up as thus :—The fish was generally cooked within 
an hour after being caught, and for this purpose it was kept in 
water, from whence it was taken by a skimmer as occasion re- 
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quired ; they were then thrown upon a layer of flour contained in 
a large napkin, in which they were thoroughly shaken until com- 
pletely enveloped in flour; they were next put into a colander, 
the superfluous flour being removed by sifting. As soon as this 
process was over, they were put into hot lard contained in a copper 
saucepan placed over a charcoal fire, and in about two minutes 
were removed by means of a tin skimmer, then thrown into a 
colander to drain, and immediately served up, being placed on a 
fish drainer in adish. Of course the rapidity of the cooking was of 
the utmost importance, otherwise they lost their crispness. In 
Flanders the manner of cooking whitebait is quite primitive, 
though the only one, we are told, agreeable to the taste of the 
people. Of every little fish the tail is clipped off with scissors, 
boiling water is kept ready on the fire, and the whitebait is cast 
into it. At the first bubbling of the water, which happens in a 
minute or two, the fish are immediately strained, and dished up ; 
melted butter being the only sauce. Although the method of 
cooking them is extremely simple, they are nevertheless relished 
as one of the greatest delicacies, and, as such, are in constant 
demand. 

Once more, the present paper would not be complete without 
a short notice of the Ministerial Fish Dinner, the origin of which 
is somewhat obscure. According to one account, in the early part 
of the last century, a very high tide in the Thames broke down a 
portion of the sea-wall that protected the marshes of Essex, uear 
the village of Dagenham. An extensive tract of valuable land 
was, in consequence of this occurrence, flooded and lost ; and not- 
withstanding various costly attempts carried on for a succession of 
years, the breach remained in its deplorable condition. At last, 
however, in the year 1721, an engineer named Perry was success- 
ful in his endeavours to repair the wall—a feat which, it is reported, 
made as great a sensation at that time as the construction of the 
Thames Tunnel in after years. The work, however, was considered 
of such importance that an Act of Parliament was passed, appoint- 
ing a body of commissioners for its superintendence. These when 
elected were mostly city gentlemen, and they soon arranged 
among themselves a dinner as a preliminary step for afterwards 
discussing their business. In a short time it was discovered that 
the inland lake of water, which it was found almost impossible to 
drain entirely off, produced excellent fresh-water fish. Hence, we 
are told, on the authority of a correspondent of ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ their visits came to be connected with a dinner of 
fresh fish, caught and served up in the board-room, which formed 
part of a building close to the floodgates, usually known as Breach 
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House, and which had been purposely erected for the accommodation 
of the superintendent of the works. This dinner soon became an 
annual institution, and many of the commissioners who had 
country houses in different parts of Essex contributed not only 
wines from their cellars, but fruit and flowers from their gardens 
for dessert. Distinguished guests, too, were invited, including the 
Cabinet Ministers, the latter being conveyed from Whitehall in the 
royal and admiralty barges. Hence, in course of time, it became 
a kind of ministerial whitebait dinner; and afterwards, owing to 
the long journey from Westminster, the scene was changed from 
Breach House and transferred to one of the taverns at Greenwich. 

Another origin, however, has been assigned to this annual 
festivity, which is as curious as the preceding one. Many years 
ago, on the banks of Dagenham Reach, in Essex, a merchant 
named Preston, a baronet of Scotland, and some time M.P. for 
Dover, occupied a cottage, where he was in the habit of seeking 
quietude and relief from his parliamentary and mercantile 
anxieties; frequently entertaining as his guest the Right Hon- 
ourable George Rose, Secretary of the Treasury. On one occasion 
Mr. Rose accidentally happened to intimate to his host that he 
was quite sure Mr. Pitt, of whose friendship both were proud, 
would much enjoy a visit to such a charming country nook, 
removed, as it was, from the bustle and turmoil of every-day 
life. The Premier was accordingly invited, and so much enjoyed 
his visit that he readily accepted an invitation for the following 
year. After being Sir Robert Preston’s guest several times, it 
was finally decided that, as Dagenham Reach was a long distance 
from London, and the Premier’s time was valuable, they should 
henceforth dine together near Westminster. Thus Greenwich 
was selected, and as this place was more central, other guests 
were invited to meet the Premier, who in time included most of 
the cabinet ministers. As, however, the dinner was now no longer 
of a private character, and embraced many visitors personally 
unacquainted with Sir Robert Preston, it was decided that he 
should be spared the expense; but, as a compromise, he insisted 
on supplying a buck and the champagne. The time for dining 
together was generally after Trinity Monday—a short time before 
the close of the session. On the death of Sir Robert Preston, the 
dinner assumed a political character, and the party was limited to 
the cabinet ministers. 

T. F, THISELTON DYER. 
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Harrow, like Eton, stands in the middle of a charming country, 
and, like its fellow, it is always remembered with delight by those 
whose good fortune it may have been to have spent their earlier 
years within its precincts. The delightful reaches of the Thames, 
as they wind through scenes of surpassing beauty, may not be quite 
so accessible, though even these are not remote, and Runnimede 
and Marlow are within reach of a holiday’s ramble. Harrow, also, 
cannot quite lay claim to the same antiquity as Eton. More thana 
century had elapsed since the gentle scholar who was so sadly out 
of his place as the Lord of Windsor had founded the latter, before 
the wealthy yeoman who founded Harrow conveyed his lands to 
the good foundation. 

There is no monarch of whom fewer details are handed down 
to us than Henry VI., yet it has always seemed to me that if we 
knew more of him none would be more likely to command our 
sympathies. Altogether out of place and time among the turbu- 
lent insolent landholders who figured so terribly in the wars of 
the Roses, we have perhaps a juster estimate of him from the 
pages of Shakespeare than from any other source. He died, 
indeed, only some hundred years before Shakespeare was born. 
It is impossible not to feel strongly towards the man who left 
the horrible field of Towton, where two large armies, and those 
English ones, were slaughtered, that he might avoid the sight of 
carnage. Margaret his queen, anid Clifford too, had chid him 
from the battle, ‘swearing both they prospered best when he was 
thence ;’ but he sat upon a molehill, and thinks but too surely 
that ‘It were a happy life to live no better than a homely swain.’ 
He ‘carves out dials quaintly point by point’ in his imagination, 
and tells over again and again how he would spend his days, his 
weeks, and his years. 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 

Passed over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs into a quiet grave. 

Ab, what a life were this! how sweet! how lovely! 
Often has it seemed in writing the articles on Eton that the quiet 
meadows and the shady banks of the Thames are just the scenes the 
unhappy king delighted in, and such as he would desire to devote 
to an academic life of leisure. 
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John Lyon, the founder of Harrow, was a very different: man, 
and much more of the typical Englishman. A wealthy yeoman of 
the most exact business habits, he drew up a set of statutes that 

are principally in force 
now. This was in the 
year 1590, or two years 
before his death. He 
mentions his inten- 
tion of founding the 
school, and gave the 
fullest instructions for 
the endowment and 
disposal of his pro- 
perty, and he indica- 
ted the very site for 
the house of the master 
and usher ; but we shall 
have to refer to him 
again. 

The church at Har- 
row, like others of its 
fellows, has been mod- 
ernised, but we can 
see an excellent etch- 


Harrow Church. 


ing of it in Lysons’ ‘ Envi- 


> 


rons of London ;’ and inits 

old state, though indeed it 

bears the marks of the 

iconoclast, it must have 

been: a much more interest- 

ing building. It was firm 

and sound, even though it , : 

bore the records of the Civil Sasgale, SEITE. 

Wars: records, however, which were patched substantially, and 

which never failed in their measure to illustrate the history of 

the times. The chancel roof, according to Lysons’ etching, seems 
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to have been on a level with the nave, and there are no bat- 
tlements. The nave windows are, however, quite the same. 
Many are the curious records that Lysons gives of the monu- 
ments and the inscriptions both inside and outside the church. 
But the most interesting of these is the tomb of John Lyon, who 
founded the school. ‘ Here lieth buried the bodye of John Lyon, 
late of Preston in this parish, yeoman, dec’ the 11th day of Oct., 
in the yeare of our Lord 1592, who hath founded a free grammar 
school in the parish, to have continuance for ever, and for main- 
tenance thereof, and for the releyffe of the poore scholars in the 
universityes, repairinge of highwayes, and other good and charit- 
able uses, hath made conveyance of lands of good value to a 
corporation granted for that purpose. Prayeis be to the Author 
of all goodness, who make us myndfu! to follow his good example.’ 
John Lyon is always alluded to as a yeoman, though he had a very 
fine landed estate, and one would have thought that old documents, 
which are very precise, would have spoken of him as gentleman, 
or esquire. If we try to trace the meaning of the word yeoman, 
we shall find obscurity in every direction. The origin is uncertain, 
and even the pronunciation is various; yimman and yemman both 
have their authorities, though the long yOman is commonly re- 
ceived in England as correct. According to Worcester, a yeoman is 
‘a freeholder under the rank of a gentleman; a commoner, a man 
of small estate in land; a farmer; an upper servant in a noble- 
man’s family,’ &c. Pulleyn says that the title of yeoman ‘ was 
formerly one of more dignity than now belongs to it. It signified 
originally a yewman, so called from bearing the bow in battle.’ 
But this view would hardly seem to be confirmed by anything 
in Shakespeare. When Henry V. was before Harfleur, he en- 
couraged his men according to their degree. To the leaders he 
said : 


Now on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fetched from fathers of war proof, 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these feats from morn till even fought, 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 


This of course alludes to the men of high family, with whom 
it was the courtly belief, even as lately as Shakespeare’s time, 
that the most conspicuous valour rested. But if we read a few 
lines further on, we shall see that he seems to hold a yeoman 
much more cheaply. They might be men at arms, he appears to 
think, but very far indeed from valiant knights. 


And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
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The mettle of your pasture. Let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding, which I doubt not, 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 


This would seem to imply that valour might exist even in a man 
whose estate was slender. Mr. Lyon, however, certainly must have 
belonged to the yeomanry class who are alluded to in the well- 
known old distich : 


A knight of Calles, 

A gentleman of Wales, 

And a laird of the North Countree, 

A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, 
Would buy them up all three. 


Then again, in ‘ King Lear,’ we find the fool saying to the king, 
‘ Prythee, nuncle, tell me, isa madman a gentleman or a yeoman ?’ 
And when Lear says ‘a king, a king,’ the fool replies, ‘ No, he’s a 
yeoman that has a gentleman for his son, for he’s a mad yeoman 
that sees his son a gentleman before him.’ The allusion of course 
is to his giving his kingdom to his daughters and being himself 
destitute. But there is much obscurity about the word, and it 
would seem to denote many degrees of condition according to the 
whim of the user. I should have little hesitation in supposing 
that the French ‘ gamin’ is a parallel word, though indeed the class 
to whom it is applied in France differ very widely indeed from the 
worshipful founder of Harrow. 

Whatever Mr. Lyon’s precise status may have been, however, 
his directions as to the disposal of his property are very precise. 
10/. per annum, equal to about 100/. now in those parts, were to be 
paid ‘ for thirty good and learned sermons preached in the church 
of Harrow ; the schoolmaster or vicar, if thought a mete man by 
the governors, to have the preference.’ 20/. was to be given among 
the poor householders of the parish on Good Friday, at the rate of 
6s. 8d. each. Then certain rents and profits were to be expended 
in the repair of roads from Edgware and Harrow to London, and 
between Preston and Deadman’s Hill. When Lysons wrote his 
work, now nearly a century ago, the rent of Lyon’s estates amounted 
to 669/., but now they are, of course, vastly increased. This ex- 
traordinary man went so far in his directions as to state with great 
precision the hours of attendance at school, the number of forms, 
and the books and exercises for each, the vacations and play-days, 
and even the nature of the scholars’ amusements, and these are 
confined to driving a top, tossing a hand ball, running, and shooting. 
It was customary until the latter part of the eighteenth century for 
the scholars of Harrow to have on each 4th of August an exhibition 
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of their skill in archery, and a silver arrow was shot for. The 
founder was very particular in his directions about this, and re- 
quired all parents and guardians to furnish the pupils they sent 
with proper materials for archery, and those to be of the best kind 
procurable. We can scarcely form an idea of the enthusiasm that 
prevailed on the subject of archery at that time. It was cricket 
and rifle-shooting, as it were, combined. We learn that in 1594 
there were in Finsbury Field a hundred and sixty-four archers’ 
iaeeeacertamiiacas targets set up on pillars 
gion Hi crowned with some fan- 

| ciful device; and the 
Finsbury archers soon 

| became famous all over 
| theland. But the most 
= humorous archery meets 
m were at Mile End and 
Ss Windsor, under the presi- 
= dency of ‘Prince Arthur’ 
; and the ‘ Duke of Shore- 















aves. = 
ditch.’ The latter | 
title was conferred by | 
Henry VIII. on a 
youth named Barlow, 


afteran archery match —— 
at Windsor. He was hatnke Sead 
the last to shoot, and Chancel of Chureh. * 
Henry told him that 
if he could only beat the archers who had gone before he would 
make him ‘duke over all archers.’ His shot was successful, and 
the king asked him where he lived, and learning that he came 
from Shoreditch, he at once named him ‘ Duke of Shoreditch.’ 
The library at Harrow, which is shown here, was built in 1§63 
as a memorial to the late head-master, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan. 
The building is opposite to the gates of the school, and between the 
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church and the head-master’s house, and is most convenient. The 
library itself is a very shapely and well-proportioned room, and the 
situation is very beautiful. Indeed, there was a fine chance for 
making a very effective exterior, but unhappily the coloured 
materials of which it is built have marred this, and an unpleasing 
effect is the result. There could hardly have been a finer opening 
for an artistic effect, and the proportions are not bad, but the 
chequered background of distant fields and trees and hills has 
been left out of the reckoning. The result is that there is nothing 
for the eye to rest on, and the beauty of the landscape is lost, or 





Ivy House, Chapel and School, Harrow. 


at any rate sadly marred. All this comes of designing in an 
office, and not on the spot. The task was very clear; all the land- 
scape and effect was found, and a flat front to the road, built of 
light warm-coloured stone, would have given the necessary repose- 
In this, carefully designed windows, like those at Temple Balsall 
or old St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, or, indeed, a hundred more, might 
have been inserted ; and then landscape and buildings would have 
assumed their proper proportions, and each would have been a 
delight. 
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The group called Ivy Cottage is a very pleasant one, and the 
buildings combine happily together; on the left is the chapel, 
built of flint and dressed with ashlar, and on the right is a part 
of the new schools, while the picturesque spire rises up in the 
background. There are many pleasant nooks and artistic incisive 
scenes like this in Harrow, and the hotel, which tradition says was 
once a considerable mansion, is exceedingly homely and pleasant ; 
some more modern ones have appeared, but the King’s Head still 
holds its own against new-comers. 

The church at Harrow is often called the‘ visible church,’ and 
the name has almost passed into a synonym. The origin is this. 
Some learned doctors were disputing at Windsor about the necessity 
or otherwise of a visible church, and when Charles was appealed to 
upon some point in the argument, he pointed to Harrow church, 
which is singularly conspicuous from Windsor Castle grounds, and 
said that at any rate there was one there. It is out of bounds to 
attempt to enumerate the great men who, like Peel and Byron, 
were brought up at Harrow, but we must all remember the beauti- 
ful lines which Byron wrote when he revisited his early associ- 
ations : 

Again I behold where for hours I have pondered, 
As reclining at eve on yon tombstone I lay, 


Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I wandered, 
To catch the last glimpse of the sun’s pelting ray. 


The view to which Byron alludes commands a charming panorama 
of the rich lands of the Thames, and shows in parts this river lost 
in plantations and fields, but again emerging and pursuing a cir- 
cuitous course like a silver thread on a green velvet mantle, and 
on the east is London, with St. Paul’s dome conspicuously outlined, 
on any clear morning. The towers of Windsor and the undulating 
Surrey hills complete the panorama on the south. 

But we must leave Harrow now for the surroundings, in which 
it has been the writer’s lot to spend many happy days, and we may 
take for a first ramble the Greenford road. A house on the Green- 
ford highway is shown overleaf. It is a small country house by the 
road-side, and, introduced here on account of its chimney, which is 
very bold and fine, and would seem to be of considerable antiquity. 
A few words on chimneys may not seem quite out of place 
here. It is an error to suppose that chimneys were not used so far 
bacx as tue Conquest, as some old histories of England seem to 
allege, for we have a few remains of them left, especially one at 
Winwall House, Norfolk, one of the oldest houses in England, and 
well engraved in Britton’s ‘ Antiquities ;’ and there is one of equal 
antiquity at Conishorough Castle, in the Isle of Wight. Both of 
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these are copied in modern buildings, and the one on the Greenford 
road might make a good model for a rubble building. The well- 
known example of a raised stone hearth in the middle of a hall at 
Penshurst, Kent, is constantly cited; and, indeed, it is only a 
type, though a very excellent one, of many similar fire-places, 
The hall was spacious, and a fire could almost as easily be lit in it 
as ina field. Those who have ever camped out in Canada will 
know how well a log fire warms the surrounding parts ; and if, when 
it has become a smouldering mass, the tent openings have been 
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arranged opposite to it, a large amount of warmth is distributed 
among the October or November occupants. One thing is a little 
singular, and at once itsuggests an important consideration. When 
chimneys increased and multiplied, the number of fires greatly in- 
creased too, so that it would appear that a fire open in the middle 
of a room had fewer dangers than one in a chimney that might be 
connected with bearing-timbers. If an apology is necessary for 
these digressions, it must be in this, that these articles will be read 
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by many who have built or who will build houses for themselves, and 
the digression on chimneys has been the result of conversations 
with a friend during a summer's ramble. But one thing is certain-— 
there must be something very wrong somewhere, and it may but 
too surely be that modern improvements have their share of the 
damage to answer for. It is a curious circumstance that since the 
national loss which the burning of Warwick Castle entailed, there 
have been no fewer than four great historical mansions destroyed by 
fire, and even at the early part of the present century they were 
as strong and as lasting as they were when John Lyon laid the 
foundation of Harrow. But a ‘ restoring architect’ had drawn the 
proprietors into his toils, and hence the loss to the country. I 
think all these four mansions are subjects of Nash’s ‘ Mansions of 
the Olden Time,’ a book that stands quite by itself, just as Prout’s 
pictures do. 

The lanes are very pleasant here, and many are the sketches 
that an amateur artist would make. The small streamlets we 
shall see on our road are feeders of the Yedding brook, which at 
times is nearly dry, but contains many fine fish after a flood. 

Greenford is said to owe its name to a ford over the River 
Brent which runs through the parish. It is situated about a mile 
to the north of the Uxbridge road, and contains some two 
thousand acres of land. The parish church is a very unpretending 
building, and consists of nave and chancel, and at the west end is 
a low wooden spire. Mr. Brittain, as we learn from the pages of 
Lysons, was a great benefactor to the church during the period of 
his rectorship, and collected old stained glass for the windows, and 
did many other things for the security of the small fabric. He 
also preserved a valuable brass of a priest which was in excellent 
order, and inlaid it on a marble tablet. The road to Greenford 
from Harrow is very pleasant, if we go through Roxeth and 
Northolt, and many are the fine shady trees and country-lane 
scenes we shall find to delight us. Yedding Green is a little off 
the road, Lut as it lies within an hour’s walk of Harrow it is very 
well worth a visit, and is a good example of an old English 
hamlet. 

The rectory and advowson of Greenford, which formerly 
belonged to Westminster Abbey, was granted by Henry VIII. to 
Sir Thomas Wroth, and was finally purchased by King’s College, 
Cambridge, who still own it. It isof great value, and even in the 
reign of Charles I. it was computed at‘160/. per annum.’ In 
the Clergy List it is put down at 614/., though this is below its 
actual value. The population is also recorded as being 573. 
Near Greenford is Hanwell, which also contains a church—a valuable 
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living. The Brent, which joins the Thames at Brentford, and gives 
the name to that place, passes through Hanwell, and empties itself 
into the Grand Junction Canal. Angling-books sometimes allude 
to this river as being an excellent place for sport, but in summer 
it is often nearly dry except at Finchley and Hendon and Kings- 
bury, where there are some deep holes that contain good fish. 
There is another way to Greenford, though a little longer, through 
‘West End,’ and over the Paddington Canal. 

Perivale, or Little Greenford as it has sometimes been called, is 
a curious instance of the wayin which the English tongue has altered 
in its pronunciation. Norden says that it doubtless is a corruption 
of Pure Vale, in allusion to the healthiness of its climate and the 
fertility of its soil, but the ever-accurate Lysons finds that in all old 
records it is called Parva to distinguish it from the other Greenford, 
and Perivale is a gradual corruption. We learn much of the early 
condition of England from the description of this place in the 
Doomsday Survey. ‘ Ernulphus held three hides in Greenford of 
Geoffrey de Mandeville ; the land was one carucate and a half, on 
which one plough was employed. Two villeins held half a hide, 
and there were two cottars and a slave; pannage for forty hogs. 
The land was worth twenty shillings, but produced only ten when 
granted to Geoffrey de Mandeville. In the Confessor’s time it was 
worth forty shillings. This land had been held by two sokemen; 
one of them was a canon of St. Paul’s, who had two hides, and 
might alien them at hispleasure. The other was Ausgar, a servant 
of a master of the horse, who could not make any grant without 
his master’s leave.’ A sokeman, also called a socman, is one who 
holds his lands by soccage, and this is a term of very wide signifi- 
cation, but in general it may be said to refer to some condition 
higher than vassalage. In Doomsday Book, which contains an 
accurate account of these lands, a perfect picture is given: of 
England after the Conquest, and, indeed, probably no other country 
possesses so complete an account of the condition of society eight 
centuries ago. The boundaries are so well defined that they are 
final evidence even now in court. The four northern counties are 
not included in the Survey. The value of the estates was to be 
triply estimated ; once asit was in the Confessor’s time, and again 
as it stood when it was granted by the king to any of his followers, 
and finally, as it was when the laborious Survey was taken; and 
the record forcibly shows how invasion and spoliation ruin a 
country. It was found that twenty years after the Conquest the 
rental of England had been reduced by one-fourth, and startling 
as this may seem, it is even less remarkable than the value of lands 
and produce in those unsettled times, The figures given as the 
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rental of Greenford Parva are sufficient testimony on this head. 
Near Perivale is Ealing, which lies on the Uxbridge road, just six 
miles from London. Indeed, the western part of the metropolis 
almost extends as far as this suburb. To the south of the Great 
Western Railway is Ealing common. It stands high, and when 
the breeze is from the west, the Londoner may enjoy as pure fresh 
air as anywhere in the kingdom. The line from Paddington passes 
through Kensal Green Cemetery, where so many notables lie buried. 
On the other side of the Great Western Railway is Hangers Hill, 
where there is a tower that commands magnificent views of the 
surrounding country. Not far from the station is the viaduct which 
spans the Brent, and is called the ‘ Wharncliffe Viaduct,’ in compli- 
ment to Lord Wharncliffe, who was the chairman of the House of 
Lords’ committee on the Incorporation Act. The total length of this 
fine structure is 900 feet, but it is not so imposing as the one over 
the Dee, which exceeds 1,500 feet in length. The country about 
Hanwell is very pleasant, but some parts of the road back to Har- 
row are a little dreary, especially near the railway works that have 
been built. Of the celebrated Asylum at Hanwell it is not necessary 
to say much here, but even this abode has pleasant features that con- 
trast. strongly the cruel treatment that lunatics met with in old 
times. The Asylum is situated in the middle of large grounds and 
flower gardens, which are principally kept in order by the inmates, 
with, it need not be said, the best possible results. 

The manor-house of Uxenden, in Harrow, was formerly in the 
possession of the Travers family, from whom it passed to Sir 
Nicholas Brembre, and from them to the Bellamys, and from them 
to the Pages of Wembly. Of the latter family Lysons, writing in 
1795, makes the curious foot-note that they are almost the only 
family of Middlesex who have held landed property without ex- 
change for two centuries and a half; nor, indeed, would the cause 
be far to seek, if we remember the ever-changing character of the 
metropolis. There still isa farm here where a very tragic incident 
is recorded to have occurred in the reign of Elizabeth. Every 
one knows more or less of the Babington plot to assassinate Queen 
Elizabeth, and place Mary Queen of Scots on the English throne. 
There can be no doubt that Mary was an accomplice, though some 
of her apologists try to throw doubt on this, but the evidences of 
her crime now stand out in the glare of day. She had implored 
Elizabeth to let her go and ‘prepare her soul to die;’ and when 
this was refused, she is said to have helped in various ways the 
shocking designs of Babington. 

At Rheims there was an English Seminary distinguished for its 
intolerance and bigotry, and the celebrated bull which Pius V. 
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issued against Queen Elizabeth found great favour there. It is 
even said in an old history which I found in America at an auction 
during the civil war (the book came from some southern home) that 
the bull inciting the assassination of Elizabeth came directly, it 
was supposed, from the Holy Ghost. Ballard, a priest of Rheims, 
suggested the assassination of Elizabeth to Babington, a Derby- 
shire gentleman, who communicated the plot to some others, among 
whom was Chidioc Tichbourn, whose descendant was lost in the 
celebrated ‘ Bella,’ and caused the memorable lawsuit. Babington, 
when the miserable scheme failed, stained his face with walnut dye, 
and wandered about from place to place till he found shelter in 
the farm-house near Harrow, and was executed with his associates 
under circumstances of great cruelty. Even his shelterer met 
with death in consequence of his harbouring him. It is only an 
hour’s walk to leave Harrow by the old Swan Inn, turn to the left 
over the London and North-Western Railway bridge, and then, 
skirting Wembly Park, we arrive at once at this memorable place, 
and a walk past Woodcote and Kenton brings us back again. 
There are, however, several stile roads known to the initiated that 
would somewhat shorten the distance. If when we are at Kenton 
we turn to the right, we shall pass Kingsbury Green, and come 
to ‘the Hyde,’ on the St. Alban’s road, just six miles from London ; 
a walk of three miles to the south will take us to Kilburn station, 
whence a train in a few minutes will bring us back to Harrow. 
In this route we shall cross the Brent River, and pass by the 
‘ Harp’ that has figured in the pages of Dickens. 

Formerly there was a priory called Benethly or Bentley situated 
at the extremity of Harrow parish, but very little is known of it. 
The buildings were about four miles from the school. Singularly 
enough, Dugdale says nothing about it in his ‘ Monasticon,’ and the 
best account of it is to be found in Lysons’ ‘ Middlesex.’ It was 
founded by the Austin Friars, and in the absence of Dugdale’s 
accurate assistance we can only conjecture, but that pretty safely, 
that it was handed over to the monks of St. Gregory at Canterbury, 
who were in fact more like almoners than monks, and were infirm 
old people, and presided over by regular canons of the order of St. 
Augustine—the first house of regular canons in the kingdom, as 
is very generally supposed, for in the archives we find that Cranmer 
the archbishop gave the priory lands to the king in exchange for 
others nearer home. Through many hands it passed to the 
Coghill family, and it was finally purchased by the Marquis of 
Abercorn in 1788, who proceeded at once to rebuild it on a magni- 
ficent scale ; Lysons gives some very interesting accounts of the art 
treasures within its capacious walls, among them the bust of Marcus 
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Aurelius, the calm philosophical emperor, whose lineaments repre- 
sent in their clear majestic outlines a very high type of an English 
statesman, is here, and of course there is no want of Gainsboroughs, 
Reynolds, and Knellers. The house is charmingly situated on an 
eminence, in the middle of about 300 acres of pleasure-grounds, 
and the views from it are delightful. In the latter part of last 
century Bentley Priory was in the occupation of a Mr. Duberly, and 
in digging the foundations for a wall, a great number of Roman 
coins were discovered 

Mr. Lysons, in his ‘ Middlesex,’ says :—‘ Perhaps some of my 
readers may recollect having seen, in several periodical publica- 
tions, a calculation of the middle chapter, verse, &c. of the Bible, 
with an account of the number of times that some of the most 
common words occur, with many other particulars, the whole having 
been said to be the labour of three years. When they are told that 
it was the amusement of a blind man’s leisure hours, they will be 
more apt to admire the wonderful powers of his memory than to 
blame him for mis-spending his time. These, however, are not 
the only calculations in which he has been employed. In the 
month of June 1790 he published an account of the solar eclipses 
for 1791 and 1793.’ He must indeed have been a very remarkable 
man, but I learnt from Mr. Lysons’ son, the late Canon of Glouces- 
ter, and a brother of the soldier whose name is so often before us, 
that this blind scholar was not free from some taint of suspicion. 
He used to calculate nativities and coming events, and was looked 
upon by the public as a very remarkable astrologer. 

The village of Bushey, shown opposite, is another example of an 
old comfortable little country town ; and, rightly considered, we are 
very much indebted to railways for these remaining as they are. 
Had coaches still been the means of conveyance, not only the lust 
for modernising—which has almost destroyed the old churches of 
the land—would have been at work, but beyond this, the rapid 
transit of goods and passengers has made it more convenient to 
convert the great towns into central dépéts, and these form a 
much cheaper medium for the distribution of merchandise. Had 
the old means of conveyance still been in existence, with advanc- 
ing requirements and an increasing population, it is more than 
probable that old-fashioned country towns would of necessity have 
been enlarged, and almost rebuilt. The quaint country inn, with 
its swinging sign, must have given way to a modern brick or stucco 
hotel ; and the country store, with its low rooms and gabled roofs, 
must of necessity have yielded to a warehouse of more or less 
pretensions, in order to store the necessary supplies for the surround- 


ing habitations. ALFRED RIMMER. 
(To be continued.) 
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W Heart’s Problem. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


Cuarter I. 
A POOR YOUNG MAN. 


Tue small hours of the night in early spring are apt to be chilly 
to those ill-clad ones who are obliged to tramp from the centre of 
London to some suburban retreat. So Maurice Esmond found it 
when he was making his way across Blackfriars Bridge southward. 
A keen east wind penetrated his closely buttoned coat, and he 
scarcely paused to glance at the long lines of golden shafts made 
by the reflection of the lamps in the river. Although he had an 
eye for picturesque effects, he was evidently in too great a hurry at 
present to study them. As he marched on, the number of pas- 
sengers whom he encountered rapidly diminished, and by the 
time he reached Camberwell Green the streets were almost deserted. 
There were, however, a number of cabmen, a few young men who 
had been out on pleasure, and others who were out from necessity, 
gathered around a coffee-stall. A cheery-faced old man, wearing 
an indescribable skull-cap, stood behind the counter dispensing 
cups of coffee, the heat of which amply compensated for any defi- 
ciency of flavour; and for the hungry there were huge sandwiches 
and hunches of currant-cake. 

The group was a merry one, and Esmond heard several loud 
bursts of laughter as he approached. It was a good-natured group 
too, and way was readily made for him as he advanced and asked 
for a cup of coffee. He drank it in silence, but was quietly 
observing his companions and listening all the time with some in- 
terest to their conversation, which was interspersed with anecdotes 
chiefly of a professional character, and as a rule much less coarse 
than might have been expected. 

He laid down his cup and continued his way refreshed. Pre- 
sently he turned into a narrow street which belonged to the older 
part of the parish. On either side were small shops—greengrocers, 
shoemakers, rag and bone merchants—and rising in their midst at 
short intervals the more commanding premises of the gin palace and 
the beer-house. 

At the side door of one of the little shops he stopped, and opened 
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A HEART’S PROBLEM. 


it quietly with a latch-key. The sign-board bore in large yellow 
letters the legend: ‘ Dan. O’Bryan, Tailor.’ 

Esmond was not surprised to observe that there was still a 
light in the back shop, for Mr. O’Bryan having, like most of his 
countrymen, a passion for politics, was frequently found at late 
hours seated on his tailor’s platform, stitching some garment busily, 
and at the same time arranging the affairs of the nation in long 
harangues addressed to his son, who was his only workman, or to 
his wife, or in the absence of both to the walls, which in his imagi- 
nation represented spell-bound multitudes of listeners. 

‘ Busy still, Mr. O'Bryan?’ said Esmond, as he looked in at the 
workshop door. 

‘Come in, come in, Mr. Esmond,’ cried the old man cheerily. 
‘I’m delighted to see you before I go to bed. Sit down and tell 
us what has been done in the House. I suppose you heard the 
debate ?’ 

‘I was not in the House at all to-night; but I understand 
there was nothing particular done.’ 

‘But something particular will have to be done, and that soon 
too; for although I haven’t been in my country for many a year 
now——more’s the pity—I know that the boys mean to have their 
own way this time.’ 

‘We will have our way,’ exclaimed the voice of the son, who 
had been sitting so quietly by the stove that Esmond had not at 
first observed him. 

He was a very red-headed young man, with a good-natured face, 
on which he was continually endeavouring to display an expres- 
sion of that melancholy which comes of too much brooding. In 
this he was not successful ; nature claimed him for a ‘low comedy 
part’ in life, although, like many eminent actors, he was thoroughly 
convinced that tragedy was his forte. Even his name was against 
him ; he had been christened Edward, but everyone except himself 
seemed to have forgotten that fact, and he was known only as 
Teddy, and sometimes as Teddy O’Bryan. He could not help 
feeling, in the midst of some of his dreams of the future, that there 
was something ludicrous in the picture of a leader of patriots 
being hailed as ‘ Teddy, me boy.’ 

Esmond was accustomed to the eloquence of father and son, and 
foresaw that they were fully primed for hours of discussion. He 
therefore made his escape as speedily as possible, and ascended to 
the little front parlour which served him as sitting-room and bed 
room. 

‘ He’s a queer boy that,’ said O’Bryan. 

‘I don’t like him,’ muttered Teddy gloomily. 
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‘Not like him!’ said the father, looking up ; ‘ what ails you at 
him? He is as dacent a boy as I ever came across; and when I 
said he was queer, I only meant that he bothers me by his being 
so quiet, and never saying a word about where he came from.’ 

Teddy spat on the goose to test its heat, then polished it 
vigorously, and began to iron the collar of a coat. 

‘I don’t like him: andit’s because he’s so quiet. You'd think 
butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, but I’m certain he’s got some 
wicked purpose under his sleek ways. How do we know but he’s 
a ’ 





Teddy paused, as if the thought were too terrible to utter, but 
he looked—or rather, tried to look—full of direful forebodings. 
His father rewarded him first with a loud guffaw, and then :— 

‘A spy, you'd say! I am thinking, Teddy, you're grown a 
bigger fool than you were born. I'll go bail for him, and I dare 
any man to say that I’m not true to the Cause.’ 

‘You might get yourself into trouble; for, as wise as you are, 
anybody can see that he is not one of us; anybody can see that he 
isn’t used to being poor; and the mother knows that he isn’t over- 
regular in paying his rent. She is as bad as yourself in regard to 
him, and says nothing.’ 

‘ But he always has paid some time, and handsome too; so now 
hold your tongue and finish that coat.’ 

Teddy proceeded with his work, mentally repeating, ‘ I don’t 
like him.’ 

He had, however, a reason for his dislike which he had not yet 
explained to his parents; and that reason took the form of his 
foster sister Lucy. This girl had been Teddy’s playmate and 
schoolmate, his companion as they advanced in years, and he had 
quite settled in his own mind that she was to be his companion 
through life. Never a doubt of the realisation of this plan had 
crossed his mind until Esmond had come to lodge in the first-floor 
front. He had only seen Lucy and the new lodger exchange a few 
commonplaces as they passed each other on the staircase or met 
on Sundays at the simple family dinner—well spiced with thorough- 
going Home Rule politics—which Esmond was invited to share; but 
the bosom of Teddy the Patriot was ablaze with jealousy. 

There was certainly something a little mysterious in the ways 
of Mr. Esmond. The tailor’s shop window had for some time con- 
tained, amongst its usual indications of the business being carried 
on within—buttons, patterns of cloth, coloured plates of the latest 
fashions, &c.—a card with the curt announcement, ‘ Furnished 
Apartments.’ Esmond entered the shop, introduced himself to 
O’Bryan as having some connection with the press, and that fact 
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rendered references unnecessary to the tailor-politician. The next 
day Esmond was established in his room. His luggage consisted of 
a portmanteau and a box of books, the latter being disproportion- 
ately heavy in comparison with the weight of the former. As it was 
a cold day in the beginning of January, Mrs. O’Bryan had a blazing 
fire in the room, which combined with the smile on her round good- 
natured face to give him a hearty welcome. Esmond liked his 
landlady, and Mrs. O’Bryan’s first announcement to her husband 
was to this effect : 

‘It’s a fine young man he is, Dan; as quiet as a mouse and as 
easy to deal with as a child.’ 

The kindly feelings which the good woman entertained for her 
lodger from the first day of his arrival soon made him feel perfectly 
at home; and before the end of a month he seemed to have known 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Bryan for years rather than weeks. His life was 
a lonely one, and the Sunday afternoons spent with the tailor’s 
family formed very agreeable episodes. Although Teddy had 
early taken a dislike to him—or thought he had done so—he only 
showed it by keeping a little apart from him, and only speaking 
when he had an opportunity to flatly contradict any assertion 
made by him. 

In the fourth member of the family he soon became much 
interested, and their acquaintanceship promised to ripen into 
friendship. Lucy was a hard-working girl; she was a dressmaker, 
and from Daddy—as she called O’Bryan—she had learned enough 
of tailoring to be of practical service to him whenever he was 
pressed by work. She was fond of reading, too, and this soon 
became known to Esmond. 

There was a flush of pleasure on her face and such a bright 
look in her eyes when one day he placed a small parcel of new 
books on the table before her, that she appeared more beautiful in 
his eyes than she had ever done before. For the first time he 
became conscious of a degree of awkwardness in her presence, and 
that to a wise man, who did not want to fall in love, should 
have been a sufficiently apparent danger-signal. 

‘I thought you would like to see these, Miss Smith. I think 
there are one or two amongst them you will be pleased with.’ 

‘ T am sure I shall like them all,’ she said gleefully, and begin- 
ning at once to examine the title-pages. ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Esmond.’ 

He had never before thought that there was so much music in 
those two words ‘ thank you.’ 

‘There'll be fine goings-on now,’ exclaimed Mrs. O’Bryan ; ; 
‘ye’ll have her sitting up all night reading them books, an’ going 
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about like a ghost all day; an’ maybe sewing the wrong sleeves 
into somebody’s gownd, as she did once when she got hould of 
something they called “ Penny-Dennis.” Ye’ll spoil her entirely, 
Mr. Esmond.’ 

‘I hope not,’ he answered, laughing at the distortion of the 
title of one of the works of his favourite author. 

From that time Lucy was well supplied with books, and they 
afforded ample subjects of conversation. Books are mediums, and 
even dull ones may serve as tokens of tender thought. Esmond 
was soon conscious that Lucy had obtained an influence over him 
stronger than any woman had yet exercised. He was at first 
startled by this discovery; then, not having reached the noon of 
love in the white glare of which the eyes and senses are blind and 
callous to everything save its own transcending brightness, he called 
a halt. He had no business to fall in love in his present position ; 
hence he had no alternative but to leave the place. That was the 
plainest and shortest way out of the difficulty. He should go. 


CuaprTer II. 
CALLED BACK, 


‘ Come in,’ said Esmond, in answer to a knock at his door. 

Lucy entered, with a letter in one hand and a book in the other, 
and he rose from the table. The day was a foggy one, and it 
seemed to be twilight in his little room. 

‘I have brought you these, sir, and I hope I have not kept 
the book too long.’ 

‘You have not kept it long enough,’ he said, smiling, as he 
took the letter. ‘I intended you to keep that book altogether, 
knowing that it was a favourite of yours. Will you do so?’ 

She seemed to hesitate ; and then, quietly: 

‘I shall be very pleased to have it, Mr. Esmond.’ The answer 
was the natural one which a lady might have given to a friend in 
accepting any small gift. 

‘I am glad of that,’ he said impulsively: and then checking 
himself, remembering his good resolutions, he began awkwardly to 
tap the fingers of his left hand with the letter which he had just 
received. ‘I am glad because—because I shall probably be going 
away soon.’ 

‘Going away! we shall all be sorry to miss you.’ 

The phrase was commonplace enough, and there was no parti- 
cular accent on any of the words, and yet there was a something 
in her tone and look which made him half regret his hasty 
announcement. 
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‘I do not mean exactly that I am going to stay away: indeed, 
it is probable that I shall be back in a few weeks.’ 

‘Oh, that is quite different,’ she exclaimed, with a bright look, 
as if relieved. 

Then he, with a laugh which did not conceal the earnestness 
underlying it: 

‘Would Mrs. O’Bryan be very sorry if I never came back ?’ 

‘Tam sure of it.’ 

‘And my friend O’Bryan—and Teddy—and you?’ 

‘Yes, we should all be sorry,’ was the response, with a little 
reserve this time, and a slight tinge of colour in her cheeks. 

‘And I should be sorry to go, for you have made me feel as if 
I were one of the family. I could not easily find such a comfort- 
able home and such good friends. Sometimes I think I should 
like to stay here always. How would you like that ?’ 

‘It would be very pleasant—we should all like it.’ The latter 
part of the phrase qualified the warmth of the first. 

That letter which Esmond had received was becoming some- 
what crumpled by being continually bent and even twisted between 
his fingers. 

‘ You would only find it pleasant in the same way as the others. 
Is that all ?’ 

She seemed a little confused by this question, and he made a 
blundering effort to relieve her. 

‘I mean that I should like you to say that you would miss our 
pleasant gossips about books.’ 

‘I should indeed.’—She was interrupted by Mrs. O’Bryan call- 
ing from the foot of the staircase : 

‘Lucy, here’s some one for that gownd.’ 

Esmond did not know whether to bless or curse the interruption 
when he saw Lucy go away, her cheeks crimson as if with the con- 
sciousness that she had been about to say more than she wished to 
say at that moment. 

They were skating on very thin ice, and this conversation had 
made them both aware of it. 

He stood looking at the door for an instant, as if he still saw 
her there. Then he turned to the window and looked out upon 
the fog, but the expression of dissatisfaction on his face was not 
caused by the weather. Presently he became conscious that he 
had not read the letter which Lucy had brought to him. Recog- 
nising the handwriting of the only friend who knew his address in 
Camberwell, he hastily opened the envelope. 
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Fig-tree Court, Temple, Thursday. 

My pEar CattHorpre,—The enclosed is, I suppose, from your governor, and 
I hasten to forward it. Hope he is going to make it up with you and set you 
on your feet again. Meanwhile, what has become of you, and when are you 
going to explain to me the meaning of this masquerading under another name ? 
Look me up as soon as you can. 

Very busy. Yours, 

H. Arkwoop. 

The letter which was enclosed in this abrupt missive was ad- 
dressed to Maurice E. Calthorpe, Esq., at the chambers of his friend 
in the Temple. It was from his father, and Maurice laid it on the 
table unopened, but his hand trembled a little as he did so, for it had 
recalled many bitter memories. There had been a quarrel between 
the father and son, and, as in most quarrels, there had been serious 
faults on both sides. Maurice had been called to the bar, and 
whilst waiting for briefs, which came too much like angels’ visits, 
he had been entirely dependent on his father. The allowance was 
not a large one, but Maurice was not extravagant in his habits, and 
he was able to maintain his position without any financial anxieties 
on hisown account. He certainly did not inherit this frugal spirit 
from his father, who had been known in his early days as one of the 
most extravagant young men about town. The estate was soon 
mortgaged at heavy interest, and gradually those portions which 
were not entailed were sold. 

Maurice, an only child, had been brought up in the expectation 
of inheriting a considerable income. One morning he was sud- 
denly told by his father that there was pressing need for a large 
sum of money, and that it could only be raised by breaking the 
entail. To this proceeding the son positively refused to consent. 
Hence the quarrel and the separation. 

Maurice forfeited his allowance, reduced his expenses to a mini- 
mum, and with a stout heart began the uphill struggle for fortune 
and position. Although he had not yet inspired many solicitors 
with sufficient faith in his forensic powers to induce them to over- 
load him with briefs, he had gained some reputation as a writer 
on legal subjects. He had also contributed anonymously to the 
magazines miscellaneous sketches, essays, and verses, and to his 
pen he looked for the means to support himself whilst he waited 
for briefs ; but he soon found that the productions which had pro- 
vided an acceptable adjunct to his income proved a precarious 
mainstay. In spite of all his economy, debts accumulated ; and 
he soon became aware that they would go on accumulating if he did 
not make some radical change in his mode of life. His debtors 
became importunate, and only refrained from extreme proceedings 
because they knew that he would ultimately be able to pay every- 
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thing with interest. He became morbid by too frequently brooding 
over his present circumstances, and comparing them with the 
position which he ought to have occupied had his father’s affairs 
been managed with ordinary discretion. He did not complain of 
the change in his affairs, however, and he tried not to think un- 
kindly of his father ; but whilst he continued to move amongst the 
friends and acquaintances of his palmy days, he was constantly 
reminded of what might have been. 

So one day he disappeared into the unknown regions of Cam- 
berwell, and there, assuming the name of Esmond (Thackeray’s 
novel had always been one of his favourite books), he determined to 
work out his own way in life. 

There had been no correspondence between him and his father 
since the day of his leaving Calthorpe, but he had learnt indirectly 
that the old gentleman was living a much more retired life than 
he had hitherto done. Maurice had been always expecting to be 
again pressed to break the entail, and he sometimes wavered in 
his determination to persist in his refusal when he thought of the 
old man’s solitude and comparative privation. Now came this 
letter, and he hesitated to open it. At length he broke the seal. 
The letter was written on the old-fashioned quarto page ; the pen- 
manship was small and angular, with many flourishes ; and the lines 
were as close together as if postage had still been a consideration. 


Calthorpe, April 15. 

My pEaR MavricE,—Although we parted in a somewhat unpleasant manner, 
I still hoped that as soon as you had had time to cool, your better judgment 
would see the necessity and reasonableness of complying with my request, and 
that you would see it to be your duty to give me some indication that you 
regretted the haste of your conduct. That there was some temper on my side, 
too, I should be the last person in the world to deny; but the positions are 
different. Apart from our close relationship (which in itself should entitle me 
to some consideration on your part), I am your senior in years and in experience 
of the world, and any petty ebullition of rage should be attributed to the natural 
impatience which any man of a finely-strung temperament would feel when so 
deliberately and obstinately opposed in the execution of what he believed to be 
his duty by the very person he most desired to benefit. 

Therefore I waited, expecting such a letter as your own good sense and filial 
sentiments might dictate. I need not say that no such letter has reached me ; 
and it would be superfluous to add that I have been grieved—very much 
grieved—by your silence. I hope still to receive from you some expression of 
regret. But let that pass. 

Do not be afraid, my dear Maurice, that this is a prelude to the repetition 
of my request that you should assist me out of adifficulty. No; thank Heaven ! 
On this occasion, as on former occasions when brought face to face with stern 
necessity, I have found strength to meet it single-handed and to overcome it. 
You will be gratified to learn that I have succeeded in arranging everything 
satisfactorily, 
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At this point there were several lines blotted out, and then in 
less distinct characters came the words, ‘for the present.’ The 
letter continued :— 


It is on your account that I write, after waiting sc long to hear from you. 
The feelings of a father have overcome me at length, and I am obliged to be the 
first to hold out the hand of friendship, although it would have pleased me 
much if you had been the first to do so. It would have shown me, for instance, 
that you regarded me as something more than a mere acquaintance, from whom 
you could separate yourself on account of a trifling misunderstanding. However, 
let that pass also. 

The serious object of my letter is to induce you to come here at once. I have 
heard from several quarters that you have got into deep waters, and that you 
are neither happy nor comfortable. This is most unfortunate, my dear boy, and 
distresses me exceedingly. But I believe it is in my power to help you, if you 
are willing to help yourself by following my counsels. The matter will not 
wait, and I therefore beg of you not to lose a moment in communicating with me 
after you receive this. If you are in London, telegraph, and come by the first 
train you can catch. It is of vital importance that you should act promptly. 
I make no attempt to explain my project here, but wait anxiously for your 
arrival, 

Now, let no foolish qualms or unnatural resentment stand in the way of your 
own good fortune and of the happiness of 

Your ever affect* father, 
Henry CAaLTHoRPE. 


Mr. Calthorpe apparently could not afford space or time to 
write the word ‘ affectionate ’ in full. 

Although not quite blind to the bombastic strain in which his 
father indulged, Maurice was too much ashamed of himself for the 
hesitation he had felt in opening the letter to think of anything 
but the fact that it asked him to forget the past. It was true he 
ought to have been the first to seek the reconciliation. He had 
been obstinate, he had been selfish, and his father had been 
generous. Thus blaming himself, a flood of kindly memories 
rushed upon him, and he resolved to obey the summons without 
delay. His offence assumed an exaggerated aspect in these re- 
flections, and it became more culpable in his eyes when he read 
this postscript, which had almost escaped him. 


. P.S.—Do not forget that years do not creep, but fly with me now, and in 
the course of nature you cannot have the opportunity of spending many with 
me. You know how I dislike such disagreeable thoughts, and so you can 
understand how keenly I feel our estrangement when I have permitted myself 
to refer to them in writing. 

H.C. 
Genuine feeling was expressed there, however superficial might 
be the letter itself. Maurice hastily wrote a telegram to the 
effect that he would be at Calthorpe that evening, and rang for 
some one to take it to the post-office, 
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It was Lucy who answered the bell, and at sight of her his 
eagerness to depart was suddenly checked, and the message which 
he was about to despatch assumed the form of a cloud rising be- 
tween them. He had not yet owned, even to himself, that he loved 
her; but at this moment he was conscious that one of the chief 
elements in his joy at the approaching reconciliation with his 
father lay in the thought that he would be able under his own 
name openly to woo and win her. At the same time there flashed 
upon him the question, would his father ever consent to the union 
of the last representative of the ancient family of Calthorpe of 
Calthorpe with the adopted daughter of a tailor? 

The cloud rising between them became more distinct and more 
impenetrable. 

Lucy observed the flush upon his usually pale face; and’ 
although it was impossible to divine whether or not his expression, 
was one of pleasure, she was glad to see him look so well. 

Maurice impulsively threw aside that disturbing question which 
had arisen in his mind, and took her hand. 

‘ Something has occurred which obliges me to leave here to-day ; 
but it has made me. happy, because it will enable me to return 
sooner than I expected. I should be anxious to return, if , 

He stopped. His movement and his speech had been so rapid, 
that Lucy had no time to think of how she should act or what she 
should say. The blood tingled in her cheeks, her pulse quickened, 
and something that was not pain seemed to rise in her throat, 
stifling any exclamation of her bewilderment. 

The awkwardness which had compelled him to pause was due 
to the sudden consciousness that an abrupt confession of his love 
might distress her. What right had he to imagine that she had 
ever thought of him with any feelings save those of friendship? 
And yet the confidence with which she allowed her hand to rest in 
his, the wondering, half-frightened, half-pleased expression in her 
eyes, gave him hope. Still, he would not venture to tell her all his 
thought. 

‘I was going to say, “ anxious to return if all goes well with 
me.” Then I shall have a surprise for you.’ 

‘A pleasant one, I hope,’ she answered, smiling. 

‘I hope so too,’ he said, with a certain emphasis in his tone, 
and pressing her hand. ‘It will depend upon you whether the 
surprise is a pleasant one or not.’ 

‘Upon me, Mr. Esmond?’ she said quietly, as she withdrew 
her hand. 

‘Yes; but you must wait till I come back to learn why. Now, 
will you ask Teddy to take this telegram to the post-office ?’ 
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He did not remember in his haste that any one looking at the 
telegraph form would learn his real name. He had simply doubled 
up the paper, with a shilling inside, and Lucy took it to Teddy, 
who, ready to obey her in anything, hastened to despatch the 
message. It so happened that the clerk was doubtful about the 
orthography of the name, and asked Teddy if it were Culthorpe or 
Calthorpe. 

‘It’s not that at all, it’s Esmond,’ was the answer. 

‘There’s no Esmond here,’ said the clerk, handing him the 
paper. 

Teddy was puzzled when he read the names ; but the suspicions 
which he entertained about the occupant of the first-floor front 
enabled him to solve the difficulty to his own satisfaction. The 
man was an informer, or something as bad, and Esmond was not 
his real name. He read the message several times, in order to 
impress it, as well as the address, on his memory, and gave it back 
to the clerk. 

‘It’s all right, sir: just send it as it is.’ 

When Teddy got into the street he halted for a minute, as if 
doubtful about the direction in which he should turn. If he had 
just run a long race uphill he could not have been more out of breath 
than he was now, with his breast heaving, and what wits he had 
utterly confused, whilst there seemed to be a couple of large 
Catharine wheels before his eyes, scattering fiery sparks in all 
directions. All this was the effect of his momentous discovery. 
It was perfectly clear to him that his father, mother, and, bitterest 
of all, even Lucy, had been nursing a serpent which had crawled 
into their household in order to destroy them. 

His first idea was to be off to the ‘ Boys,’ tell them what he 
had discovered, and ask them to deal promptly with the enemy ; 
but how could he tell what might happen at home during his 
absence? Maybe the minions of the tyrant government were 
already at the house, and its inmates being dragged in chains to a 
common gaol! Teddy’s imagination had been so fired by the ora- 
torical horrors in which some of his countrymen delighted, that he 
rushed wildly to the rescue of his parents and Lucy. As he ap- 
proached the house, a cab drove off from the door, and there were 
his father and mother standing in the doorway, quietly nodding 
and smiling, as if bidding a cheery good-bye to someone. Behind 
them in the shop he could see Lucy, and all his wild visions of the 
ruined home, of the chains, and the gaol, were dispelled. 

‘ Hasn’t there been anyone here ?’ he gasped, glancing alter- 
nately at his father and at the cab rapidly driving away. 
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‘ Yes,’ answered O'Bryan blithely, ‘there’s an order for two 
suits of mournin’, wanted in a hurry, of course.’ 

‘But I mean anybody in particular,’ whispered Teddy, with a 
comical attempt to be tragic and mysterious. ‘I mean anybody 
from the tyrants—anybody set on by that ruffian we've been havin’ 
in the house.’ 

‘ What’s the matter with the boy?’ ejaculated Mrs. O’Bryan. 
‘Sure it can’t be Mr. Esmond he’s meanin’ ?’ 

Teddy’s notion of expressing dignified contempt was to fold his 
arms, to lift his chin high, and to look downward, as if he were 
studying the proportions of his nose, whilst he protruded his lips 
and spoke slowly. 

‘Mother, ye don’t understand these things, and so ye’d better 
leave them to us. There has been no Mr. Esmond here; anyway, 
that wasn’t his name. He’s been deceivin’ ye all, and not any one 
of you would listen to me when I told you so; but I knew what I 
was sayin’, and now I can prove it.’ 

All this dignity was, as usual, lost on O’Bryan, who only laughed 
at his son’s grand airs. 

‘Then if Esmond isn’t his name, what is it ?’ 

‘It’s Maurice Calthorpe; and he’s been writin’ to another 
Calthorpe, and he’s on his way to join him this minute.’ 

Lucy drew farther back into the shop when she heard this. 

‘It’s ravin’ again you are,’ said O’Bryan, still laughing; but 
when he heard Teddy’s story he muttered in a puzzled way, whilst 
he scratched his bald pate with his thimble, ‘ It’s mighty queer.’ 


CuHapter III. 
FRIENDS AGAIN. 


IN sunlight the little station of Dunthorpe looked very red 
and white, and so new that it appeared to be unfinished. Except 
on market days there was no bustle on the platform; only when 
a train was approaching were there any signs of active life about 
the place. Then a porter would calmly cross and recross the line 
with no apparent object ; the station-master, with a slip of yellow 
paper in his hand, would take a placid survey of the rails; the 
booking-clerk would leisurely open his wicket and (sometimes) 
issue half-a-dozen tickets. On a dark wet evening the station 
was dismal enough to make inward- and outward-bound passengers 
eager to get away from it. Heavy drops of rain falling from the 
eaves of the roofs plashed into tiny pools which reflected the feeble 
lights of the lamps. Then a cold wind sweeping up the hollow 
completed the discomforts of the station, 
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So when Maurice jumped from the train he was pleased to find 
his father’s man waiting for him with a pony phaeton. 

‘ Glad to see you back, sir,’ was the man’s cheery salutation. 

‘Thank you, Harris. How is my father?’ 

‘ Bright, sir, bright as ever ; and younger nor ever.’ 

Dismal as the evening was, Maurice experienced a sense of 
exhilaration as he was driving along the familiar road towards his 
home. The hedge-rows were like thick black walls, and clumps 
of trees formed opaque masses, showing curious outlines against 
the dull grey sky. He could distinguish the wayside cottages and 
farmsteads, which seemed like old friends repeating to him Harris’s 
cheery welcome; and the gurgle of the river as they crossed the 
narrow bridge recalled pleasant memories of fishing and shooting 
exploits. 

His buoyancy of spirit, however, gradually gave place to a 
sense of depression as he drew near the house, and in his mind’s 
eye saw his father at last; broken down and so lonely that he called 
upon his refractory son to come and comfort him in his declining 
days.” He could not help thinking of him thus, in spite of the 
assurance Harris had given him, for he knew that his father was 
too proud to display any weakness to others. 

This mood changed to wonder when, as the phaeton emerged 
from the dark avenue, Maurice felt his eyes dazzled by a blaze of 
light from the windows of Calthorpe House. The face of the 
building presented three gables, with a graceful drapery of ivy, 
through which in summer peeped white and yellow roses; and, 
surrounded by dense shrubberies and huge trees, it had a com- 
fortable, old-fashioned, settled expression. At present it seemed 
to be laughing at the bleakness of the night, and hugging itself 
with the consciousness of a cosy interior. 

‘Has my father friends with him to-night?’ inquired Mau- 
rice. 

‘Didn’t you know, sir? I thought that was why you came 
home. A heap of company, sir; been making ready for them 
this fortnight or more. Some great soldier come back from the 
wars, and master is giving him a grand welcome.’ 

‘Indeed! What is the gentleman’s name ?’ 

‘ Colonel Cuthbert—one of the Cuthberts of Hollyford; and they 
do say a stunnin’ soldier that has won ever so many battles.’ 

Maurice was astounded by what he heard, and became puzzled 
almost to the degree of bewilderment by what he saw when he 
entered the house. There was nothing to suggest that it was the 
residence of an impoverished gentleman. There were brightness, 
warmth, and an atmosphere of ease everywhere. The room, for- 
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merly his own, had been prepared for him, and a glad fire made 
the faded hangings of window and bedstead look as if they had 
renewed their youth. 

The contrast between all this and the sad home which he had 
expected to enter caused Maurice to question whether or not he 
was dreaming. 

‘Mr. Calthorpe is dressing, sir,’ said a servant, ‘and bade me 
say that he would be glad to see you for a few minutes in his room.’ 

Maurice at once proceeded to his father’s dressing-room, pleased 
to think that he would presently have a satisfactory explanation 
of the enigma which perplexed him. 

Mr. Henry Calthorpe was nearly seventy, tall, slender, and 
agile; face clean-shaven, head encircled by a wreath of white 
curls, hands delicate, and yet suggestive of some nervous force. He 
held both hands out to his son, and received him with an air of 
paternal friendliness and dignity. 

Maurice had come to comfort and forgive: he felt as if he 
were being graciously pardoned and welcomed by a tender-hearted 
parent as a penitent prodigal. 

‘You have just come in time, Maurice,’ said the father, with 
a pleasant smile on his sallow and almost wrinkleless face. ‘I am 
sorry you did not receive my letter sooner, so that you might have 
come prepared for this evening. Colonel Cuthbert is an excellent 
fellow, and I particularly wish you to show him attention. He is 
to be our neighbour, you know—or perhaps I ought to say your 
neighbour, remembering how old I am.’ 

There was such a droll mixture of self-complacency with an 
under-current of feeling that the present was an occasion on which 
some sentiment should be shown, that Maurice began to see the 
comic side of the position. And so: 

* You seem well enough, sir, to be able to say “ our neighbour.” 
Time has dealt kindly with you, and I hope it will continue to do 
so for many years. Certainly your letter did not lead me to 
expect to find you——’ 

‘To find me so well,’ interrupted Mr. Calthorpe, with a graceful 
movement of the hand, as if deprecating any further reference to 
his letter. ‘You are not sorry, I hope, to discover that I can still 
enjoy myself in the old way.’ 

‘On the contrary, I am delighted.’ 

‘Glad to hear it; but it is only once in a while now, and the 
intervals between my enjoyments are long. There! we must have 
no unpleasant thoughts to-night, and none to-morrow either, if 
we can help it. Forget and forgive—that is to be our motto. 
Now go and get yourself ready, and remember it is important— 
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most important for your own sake—that you should make a good 
impression upon everybody.’ 

‘But I do not quite understand.’ 

‘There is no time to explain at present. You shall learn 
everything as soon as our friends have gone. I promise you some 
surprise, and a good deal of pleasure, I hope. Now go, and join 
me in the drawing-room as quickly as you can.’ 

Although this brief interview had not given Maurice much in- 
formation, he was relieved of the feeling of awkwardness with which 
he had looked forward to it, and was satisfied that by some means his 
father had got affairs into order again for a time at least. He 
was, therefore, in the mood to enjoy himself; and as the guests were 
with few exceptions old acquaintances, glad to see him, he was 
soon almost as happy in their midst as if there had been no dreary 
interval of banishment between this and their last meeting. His 
father had always been notable as an excellent host, combining 
the tact of a woman in assorting the company with the genius of 
a diplomatist for making each guest display himself or herself to 
the best advantage. In his palmiest days he had never succeeded 
more thoroughly in entertaining his friends. 

In the drawing-room and in the dining-room Maurice’s wonder 
grew: since writing that letter which had brought him home, his 
father must have found Aladdin’s lamp, he thought; and by-and-by 
he came to regard the guest of the evening, Colonel Cuthbert, as 
being intimately associated with the marvels he beheld. 

The Colonel was a quiet-looking gentleman of average height 
and wiry frame. A large head, strongly marked, sun-tanned 
features, dark eyes, and bushy iron-grey hair, whiskers, and mous- 
tache, were the chief characteristics of the outer man. His thin 
straight lips were indicative of firmness, and his whole appearance 
was that of one who speaks little and does much. Although some- 
what reserved in manner with new acquaintances, he was always 
courteous, and those who were admitted to his friendship soon 
discovered that his nature was singularly gentle and simple. 

Long ago he had left his home, ‘under a cloud,’ the gossips 
said. There was a woman in the case, of course, and hints of 
painful events and family disagreements. The story had been 
almost forgotten, but his reappearance in the neighbourhood of 
the scenes of his youth refreshed the memories of the gossips, and 
absurd versions of the cause of his long absence were speedily in 
circulation. The delicate veil of mystery which hung over his 
past rendered him an object of interest to the more sympathetic 
sex, and of some curiosity to the men. 

Despite the difference of their years, Maurice and he imme- 
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diately became friends. They talked much together during the 
evening; and before the Colonel took his leave it was arranged 
that Maurice should visit him on the following day at Hollyford. 

When good-bye had been said to the last guest, Mr. Calthorpe 
took his son’s arm and drew a long breath of relief, although his 
face was radiant with satisfaction. 

‘Thank Heaven that’s over! Come along with me to the 
library, where we can lay aside our company manners and you can 
smoke. ... You found Cuthbert agreeable, I hope?’ he continued, 
as they crossed the hall. 

‘Ido not remember ever having met anybody with whom I 
became so intimate in such a short time.’ 

‘ That is excellent; and you will like him better the more you 
know him. He is a capital fellow.’ 

This enthusiastic admiration of another man presented a phase 
of his father’s character which Maurice could not remember ever 
having observed before. He had known him go into rhapsodies 
about a horse, but never about a man. 

‘He has certainly interested me very much. I didn’t know 
that you were old friends,’ said Maurice, lighting his cigar. 

‘Oh, yes, I knew him very well in my salad days,’ replied Mr. 
Calthorpe, as he seated himself in an easy-chair by the hearth. 
‘ He was not so quiet then as he is now; he had a lot of “go” in 
him, as you would say, and we all thought he would do something 
remarkable.’ 

‘ And so he has, I understand.’ 

‘True, but he would have done a great deal more if he had not 
made a fool of himself to begin with. However, that’s his affair, 
and our own affairs are what we have to talk about to-night.’ 

*I confess that I am more interested in that subject, sir, than 
in Colonel Cuthbert. When I was coming here I was afraid 
that ? 

‘That you would find me in a worse plight than when we 
parted. I dare say you think my lugubrious letter was all humbug 
—come, be quite frank with me.’ 

‘I should not be frank with you,’ began Maurice, after a brief 
struggle to find words which should convey his-meaning with the 
least chance of being misinterpreted, ‘if I did not confess that I 
began to think you had written to me when you were in a depressed 
state of mind.’ 

The father, with half-closed eyelids, scanned the pale, honest 
face of his son ; then, coolly : 

* Well, I suppose that was natural; I had an attack of gout at 
the time, and as one gets on in years that sort of thing does affect 
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the humour in which we speak or write. Probably our best course 
will be for both of us to thank the gout, since it has brought us 
together.’ 

‘I am glad to be here,’ was all Maurice said. 

‘ Then, in the first place, let me try to put you at ease on one 
important subject. I have not the remotest design upon the 
entail.’ 

‘I was not thinking of that,’ was the hasty remark. 

‘Very likely not, but you would come to think of it soon if 
you were not assured that you might dismiss it from your mind. 
I wished you to be here ’—the old man paused: there was no ex- 
pression on his smooth face, no faltering in the tone of his voice, 
but there was a slight quiver of the eyelids and a shortness of 
breathing which suggested that there was passing through his 
mind some deeper emotion than he cared to manifest. Then, de- 
liberately : ‘I wished you to be here, first, for your own sake ; 
next, because I wished to see you fairly established in the world, 
and because I saw my way to help you effectively.’ 

‘As you have put aside the one subject on which we might 
disagree, I shall be glad, sir, to follow your counsel as far as it is 
in my power to do so.’ 

‘That is as much as to say, provided that everything which I 
have to suggest is agreeable to you, I may expect obedience,’ said 
Mr. Calthorpe. ‘I should have thought that you would have shown 
something a little more like satisfaction in learning that I was 
able to help you than that implies. Stop !—you need not express 
any gratitude just now; there will be time enough for that by-and- 
by. I understand that you have not been very successful in your 
profession, so far ?’ 

‘If you were to say that I have not had any success at all, you 
would be correct,’ answered Maurice, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘Ah, well, it takes a long time to make way at the bar; and 
you know that I never thought you had the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the profession.’ 

‘Yes; but when I decided upon entering it, I thought only of 
chamber-practice.’ 

‘It was like you to choose the branch which is slowest of all 
in growth. And pray, what sort of an income do you make by 
this newspaper writing in which Arkwood tells me you are en- 
gaged ?’ 

‘I manage to keep body and soul together, that is all—at 
present.’ 

‘ And in the future ?’ 

At that question the man’s eyes brightened for a moment, for 
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he liked his work, and had had dreams of what he might do in 
literature ; but he knew that his father was thinking entirely of 
the practical side of the question, and wished to know the value of 
his dreams in cash. 

‘The future would depend upon whether or not I had the 
special gifts necessary to distinguish myself asa journalist. In 
the mean while, however, it enables me to wait until I shall have 
found favour in the eyes of attorneys, and I am content.’ 

‘ Ah, my plan is a much better one than yours. You will no 
doubt think it is a commonplace one, but, at any rate, it is prac- 
ticable, and will not only enable you to wait for clients, but to 
attract them. There is an 7f in it, however—7/ is very potent in 
everything we attempt.’ 

‘I do not think the ¢f can be insurmountable, since you say the 
plan is practicable.’ 

‘Yes, it is quite so, but only if it does not interfere with any 
previous engagement you may have made.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe pronounced these words so slowly, and kept his 
eyes fixed so steadily on his son, that the latter felt his cheeks 
grow hot, and the image of Lucy was flitting before his eyes. 

‘You mean to suggest marriage,’ he said brusquely. 


‘Exactly. It is the simplest way of overcoming the obstacles 
to your advancement. Do you dislike the project, or is there 
anything to render it impossible for you to enter upon it ?’ 

‘There is certainly nothing to render it impossible; but I 


? 


have 

‘Not got engaged, I hope ?’ 

‘No, but there is some one I like too well to care about marry- 
ing anyone else.’ 

‘Is she rich ?’ 

‘Very poor; but rich enough ——’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I understand all that; but you said that you were 
not engaged ?’ 

‘I have not even told her of what I have been thinking.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe drew a long breath of relief, and smiled com- 
placently. 

_ €Then there is no difficulty whatever on that score; and as I 
am going to give you credit for some common sense, we can pro- 
ceed to business. This is our position: all the mortgages on the 
property are now in the hands of one gentleman ; he has increased 
the amount originally advanced to me on condition that, if I do 
not redeem the property at the end of three years, I shall surrender 
it to him entirely, on the payment of a further sum agreed upon. 
You see; the bargain is a very fair one. The money I have now in 
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hand will enable us to live for three years comfortably in the position 
which becomes the Calthorpes of Calthorpe. Within that period 
I expect you to marry a lady whose fortune will enable you to 
hold the estates unburdened.’ 

During this calm statement of the case Maurice was thinking 
of Lucy. He wag perfectly aware of the advantages which his 
father was offering to him; and his relations with Lucy were still 
of such a nature that there was no probability of her suffering 
extreme misery if she should never see him again. But the very 
thought that she could lose him and not suffer stirred some spring 
of human perversity, and for the moment he felt as if his life de- 
pended upon her. So there was a note of bitterness in his tone as 
he answered : 

‘IT am afraid I do not think your plan quite so practicable as 
you do. But perhaps you have completed the scheme, and have 
found a lady who possesses the requisite wealth, and is willing to 
accept such a husband as I should be under the circumstances ?’ 

‘I have thought of the lady, and believe that you may win 
her; but you shall see that I am not going to wound either your 
self-respect or the respect which you ought to entertain for her. 
I do not mean to tell you who she is.’ 

‘ Not tell me who she is? Then, how am I to know that when 
I am making my lover-suit to order I am not blundering all the 
time ?’ 

Mr. Calthorpe tapped the points of the fingers of each hand 
together, smiling as if amused by bis son’s humour, and inwardly 
chuckling at his own adroitness. 

‘I shall do my best to prevent the blunder; but if you make 
it, I shall not attempt to interfere. I only ask that. you will give 
up this passing fancy of yours for this lady who is unknown to 
me; that you will take your place here, enjoying the society of 
my friends, maintaining your position as the heir of Calthorpe, and 
spending what time you please in the pursuit of your profession. 
With the one exception mentioned, I make no condition regarding 
your conduct. According to my view of it, the arrangement is a 
very good one for you.’ 

Maurice threw away the end of his cigar, and made a hasty 
movement towards the door; but checking the impulse which the 
remembrance of Lucy inspired to leave the room in silence, he 
returned to the hearth. 

‘I do not know how to answer you. I wish to be frank, and I 
know that if I were to speak as I feel at this moment you would call 
me a fool. Enough for the present, then, that I fully appreciate 
your kindness, and have no desire to pretend to undervalue the 
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benefits which you offer me ; but this passing fancy, as you call it, 
has a stronger hold upon me than even I understood until you 
explained your wishes to me.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe rose, and quietly rested his hand on his son’s 
shoulder. There was a serious expression on his face, and he 
looked much older than he had done during the whole of the 
evening. 

‘My dear Maurice,’ he said earnestly, ‘most people think 
there is some good nature in me. You sometimes give me the im- 
pression that you think me tvo cynical and too selfish to be capable 
of understanding the emotions which are stirring in you just now 
That is a mistake: I can understand them, and I like you all the 
better for them. I do not ask you to give me any answer either 
now or in the future; I make no condition whatever ; I only ask 
you—to be my son.’ 

Maurice was for a moment bewildered: it was impossible to 
doubt the sincerity of his father’s craving for sympathy; and 
grasping the delicate hands spasmodically in his own, he said 
huskily : 

‘I shall do what I can to please you, father.’ 

He had not called him ‘ father’ for a long time now; and in 


that moment the two men were drawn more closely together than 
they had ever been before. 


(To be continued.) 





